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Haunted 
By Charles Hanson Towne 


HERE came a whisper in the night, 
A little cry across the years, 
And I who heard, in deep affright, 
Awakened with unnumbered fears. 


“It is some deed that I have done, 
Some sin I wrought long, long ago ; 
But hush! am_I the only one? 
Then wherefore am I troubled so ? 


‘‘ For all men do some evil deed, 
And all men falter,—some men fall ; 
Do ghosts of Selfishness and Greed 
Come back, O God! to haunt them all? 


“ Mayhap some waywardness was mine 
In vanished days ; mayhap I fell. 

Must I now drink the bitter brine,— 
Must I see eyes that gleam from hell?” 


Then came a whisper through the night, 
A little cry across the years, 

And I who heard, in deep affright, 
Listened with wild, unnumbered fears. 


**I am the ghost of that pure deed 
You might have done, but did not do; 
I am the ghost of that good seed 
You might have sown when Life was new. 


“ And this it is that haunts you now,— 

That deed undone, that seed unsown ; 
Too late, too late, to take the plow, 

The Spring is gone, the May is flown!” 
And this I heard amid the night, 

This voice that called across the years; 
And when the dawn came, silver white, 

I was companioned with my tears. 


New York CITy. 








Help to the Living 


All are ready to speak good words of the dead. 
And that is well. But we are not all ready to speak 


good words of the living. Is that well? Who most 
needs good words? To whom are good words of most 
service? Let us consider this. 


**In life, not death, 
Hearts need fond words to help them on their way ; 
Need tender thoughts and gentle sympathy, 
Caresses, pleasant looks, to cheer each passing day.”’ 


x 


The Candle Called Patience 


God never leaves us wholly in the dark. When 
the great light of heaven fails, God has given men 
wisdom to prepare some lesser lights that shall carry 
them through until the great light comes again. Even 
so in man’s spiritual experience. When the great 
lights of hope, or revelation, or inspiration, seem to 
darken, when we feel like crying ‘‘Why hast thou 
forsaken me?’’ then God has given the human heart 
grace to go by a lesser light. Such a light one of our 
modern novelists has termed ‘‘The Candle called 
Patience.’’ We can keep along by the aid of this 
until the great lights begin to brighten once again. 
Is not this what the prophet meant when he said : «It 
is good that a man should... quietly wait for the sal- 
vation of Jehovah’’? Patience is one of the humbler 
lights, but the beauty of it is that it shines brightest 
in the times of our greatest darkness. It is good to 





go forward cheerfully, glowingly in hope ; but let us 
not be ashamed if the best we can do is to go forward 
bravely and quietly in faith, carrying the candle of 
patience. ‘‘ More than half the noblest men and 
women you meet carry such candles."’ 


XK 


This Present Hour 


It is a great thing to know just when is the most 
favorable hour for speech or for action. There are 
moments when we can gain more by improving the 
present than we can ever hope to by waiting for com- 
ing precious hours, or by seeking to make good past 
neglected hours. In God's service the accepted time 
is ever now. We never had an occasion so precious 
for right thought or action as the present time. If we 
neglect this, its like will never come again. What a 
blessing it is to have so much pivot on the present 
hour! God help us to improve the hour aright! 
And God is ready to do this. 


Kx 


Burden Lightened or 
Back Strengthened 


Having strength to endure one's trials is quite as 
important as being relieved from, or being spared, trials. 
There was wisdom as well as grace shown in the old 
divine's petition when he prayed, ‘‘ Lord, lighten my 
burden, or strengthen my back.’’ Strength to endure 
what we are called to may be a greater blessing, giv- 


Why Not 


HERE are those who claim that we have no 
knowledge of God, and that we can have no 
such knowledge. Others claim that the belief 

that there is a God is only a result of tradition, com- 
ing down from the earliest ages of our ancestors, and 
as embodied in the pages of our Bible. How is this? 
What appears to be the origin of our most restful 
confidence in our knowledge of a personal God ? 

We who have faith in God, who confidently rest on 
him as the one in whom we live and move and have 
our being, require no evidence as to God's existence 
and reality. We know that he is, and that he is more 
to us than all else besides. He is to us more real 
than father or mother, brother or sister, or friend. 
We ask not to have any added assurance of his per- 
sonality or identity. But there are those who lack 
the confidence of this blessing, and who grope for it 
hopelessly, perhaps seeking its explanation in the 
history of certain peoples of our race. The question 
is, What can be done for such bewildered gropers ? 

In the first place, the belief in God is not an idea 
attaching to any one people or race, or manifesting 
itself at any one period or age in the world’s history. 
It did not first show itself in connection with the ear- 
liest pages of our Bible, or as based on any recognized 
traditions of our race. 

Long before the Jewish people existed as a people, 
and therefore before they had a civilization or a lit- 
erature, the Egyptians had their civilization and 
literature, and with them the idea of God and of the 
gods was as prominent as afterwards with the Jews, or 
as later with the Anglo-Saxons. It was the same 
with the Arabians, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, 
the Hittites, the Chinese, and the other early peoples 
of the East. It is the same with the American 
Indians, with the Mexicans, with the Peruvians, and 
with all the other peoples of our Western continents. 
It is the same, again, with the New Zealanders, the 
Australians, and the other inhabitants of the islands 
of the sea. There is no indication or claim of any 
primitive, or pre-historic, man as existing on earth 


ing to us richer results of physical and spiritual gain 
than the mere negative advantage of freedom from 
pain. 


A good soldier does not become a scarred and 
honored veteran by merely enlisting, and remaining 
at the rear, without ever being under fire. His tri: is 
and his battlings go to the making of his true man- 
hood. Therefore, says the inspired writer to every 
Christian disciple in his spirit warfare, ‘* Take thy 
part in suffering hardship with me, as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ." Yet how much readier we are to 
cry in our hearts to be'spared from suffering and 
struggle than to be enabled to bear bravely to the 


end ! 
x 
Knowing When to Stop 


Knowing when to stop and stopping are very dif- 
ferent things. A man in a runaway motor car knows 
very clearly that it is time to stop, but that doesn't 
stop him. Many a man or woman has carelessly or 
wilfully gotten into a bad habit, saying: ‘*Oh! 1 am 
one who knows when to stop.'’ That is probably true. 
The day will come when they will know very clearly 
that it is time to stop, but will not be able to do so. 
It is like taking hold of the handles of a strong elec- 
tric generator, —very easy to take hold, but very hard 
to let go. The fingers of habit are bent and barbed 
like fishhooks ; once in, they are hard to get out. 
The really wise man considers not only when to stop, 
but also when it is possible to stop; and he often 
finds, in so considering, that the best time of all to 
stop is before one has begun to go. 


an Agnostic ? 


without knowledge and recognition of God, or gods, 
as above man, front the beginning. 

There was never yet a people discovered so bar- 
barous or so low as to be without well-defined ideas 
of God, or of gods, who were to be reverenced and 
worshiped. And there was never yet a people so 
highly advanced in civilization and learning and wis- 
dom as to have risen above a practical appreciation 
of the recognized knowledge, or conviction, of the real- 
ity and overshadowing presence of the prevailing and 
supernatural and infinite God. And it is in this line 
that man has the fuller revelation of God, and the way 
to God, in the Bible. 

There are, it is true, certain individuals in civilized 
communities, who claim to be unconscious of the 
presence of a personal God, and who therefore deny 
or doubt the existence of anything of the sort, —as also 
there are individuals who are color-blind, or unable 
to discern fine distinctions in perfume or in musical 
sounds. These persons are, all of them, lacking in 
physical or mental or spiritual completeness. They 
show it in one way as others show it in other ways. 
If, indeed, such persons are of marked intellectual 
power, and of exceptional moral tone, and of seem- 
ingly high spiritual capacity, they yet are lacking in a 
quality or in 1 consciousness that is peculiar to the 
race, high and low, and which, in all ages and among 
all peoples, has marked the highest uplift of mankind. 
Moreover, vherever one such person is found with 
this lack, others are to be found near him of ability 
superior to him in his sphere, whether it be as a phi- 
losopher, a scientist, a poet, or in any other special 
line of power or progress. It is never because a man 
has made high intellectual attainments that he denies 
or doubts the existence or the nearness of God. It is 
because, with all his attainments, he lacks the highest 
and noblest attainment of his race, in his day and for 
all days. 

There was never a period in the history of the 
world when so few persons, in proportion to the 
whole number, disbelieved in God's personality, or 
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even had doubt 2s to his existence, ranging them- 
selves under the head of ‘‘agnostics,’’ or ‘‘ know- 
nothings,’’ so far as relates to a personal God. There 
was never a time when so many, relatively speaking, 
of advanced scholars, or foremost thinkers of the race, 
were simple-hearted believers in God, with as firm 
faith as in childhood they had in their loving father 
and mother. 

Scholarship and scientific attainment have, at times, 
been a means of sweeping away from their early or 
traditional beliefs some seekers after the origin and 
source of life and being; but, again, some of the 
foremost of such doubting seekers have, through their 
studies, as well as by their recognition of the real in- 
fluences that have swayed and are swaying humanity, 
been brought back to their child faith, with a true 
man’s strength of faith in manhood. Some of the 
strongest and most convincing books published in 
England and America, as showing the helpless doubt- 





How About Nadab and Abihu ? 


One advantage of the lesson helps in the pages 
of The Sunday School Times is that they are not all 
written by one man, who assumes to say dogmatically 
just what view of the Bible statements shall be taken 
by all students of the Bible. Different scholars state 
the view that they understand to be the correct, or 
the more probable, one, and they give their reasons 
for this opinion. As scholars differ as to the render- 
ing of certain Bible passages, ordinary readers are en- 
titled to know of the several views. But this expres- 
sion of diverse opinions by different lesson writers 
seems to disturb or confuse some readers. Appar- 
ently they would like to be told the one view of a 
Bible passage that is the only one to be accepted or 
considered. Some years ago, a subscriber, in Eng- 
land, urged the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
to have a ‘‘ corrector of the press'’ who should every 
week conform all the writers to one and the same 
view of a Bible passage under consideration. This 
bit of counsel was not followed. No lesson writer ap- 
pears in these pages whose opinion is not fairly worthy 
of being considered. On the other hand, no writer's 
view is here given as the only one to be accepted, if 
other good scholars take another view. A valued 
correspondent in Canada, who would, perhaps, have 
favored the Englishman's suggestion of a ‘‘ corrector 
of the press,’ is disturbed over the varying views ex- 
pressed by different scholars about Nadab and Abihu. 
He cites, among those thus differing, Dr. McLaren, 
Professor Beecher, Bishop Warren, Professor Sanders, 
Dr. Schaffer, Dr. Dunning, George H. Archibald, and 
again a writer in Peloubet's Notes. Without giving 
again the various views thus presented, it may be well 
to quote this appropriate comment on the matter by 
the Canadian reader : 

These varying views and diverse teachings remind one of 
the little girl who visited a wild-animal show. Upon her ask- 
ing which was the lion and which was the tiger, the keeper 
made reply, ‘You pays your money, and you takes your 
choice,"’ 

It is confidently asserted that, while competent 
Bible scholars differ as to the meaning of a particular 
Bible passage, the different views will be found in 
these pages when that passage is under consideration, 
and this without extra charge to any subscriber. The 
Sunday School Times is to stimulate to and aid in 
Bible study. It is not to put an end to intelligent 
and honest differences of opinion, 


XK 


God’s Voice, and God’s 
Finger, and Fire 
That God gave to his children all the directions 

that are recorded of him in the Bible we have no rea- 
son to doubt, and every reason to believe. How he 
gave these explicit directions we may not be able to 
say, neither would there be any possible benefit to us 
if we could. This truth is suggested by the ques- 
tions of a Minnesota clergyman, who asks : 

What is the meaning of the oft-recurring statement, ‘‘ The 
Lord said unto Moses'’? Are we to understand that Jehovah 
actually gave all the minute directions which ‘the Lord 
said’’ ? 

It is probable that Moses had sufficient directions 
from Jehovah to enable him to know what he should 
do. Moses might not oe able to explain this to us, so 
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ing ot the negative aspect of God in the world, are 
those written by non-believers, or agnostics, at dif- 
ferent periods of their spiritual groping. 

To-day, more than ever before in the world’s his- 
tory, the world’s greatest men, the world’s strongest 
men, the werld’s wisest men, the world’s foremost 
scholars, are firm believers in God, believing firmly in 
his existence and constant nearness, and prizing and 
resting on this truth more than all else in the universe. 
And this, above all else, is a proof of the world’s 
real progress. As men desire communion with God, 
they have that communion. It is true to-day, as it has 
ever been true, that God has manifested himself to 
those who would know him, and that those who de- 
sire to be blessed of God have his constant presence 
and blessing. They, indeed, are to be pitied and 
prayed for, whoever they are, who, from any cause, 
deny or doubt the existence and nearness of a per- 
sonal God, 


that we could understand his case, but God is able 
and ready to help us.to know our personal duty in 
God's service as well as Moses knew his. What child 
of God has not heard God say to him personally, ‘‘ Do 
this,’’ or ‘‘ Do that,’’ or ‘* Do not do this,’’ or ‘* Do 
not do that’’ ? Yet it was not with his ordinary ears 
that the child heard this. All of us hear less with 
our ears than without them. ‘‘ It is a great thing to 
know God's voice.’’ He who has not learned to know 
God's voice is indeed poorly furnished for God's ser- 
vice. 

And, again, there is a question about the means of 
God's writing on the tables of stone at Mt. Sinai : 

What is meant by the phrase “ by the finger of God’? In 
the last sentence of Exodus 34 : 28, does ‘ fe " refer to Moses 
or to God? 

We need not suppose from this phrase that the 
‘* finger of God'’ refers to either God's finger or to 
the finger of Moses. This is another illustration of 
the truth that the Bible doesn’t always mean what it 
says, but it does always mean what it means. We 
know that God does not have real fingers, as man 
does, even if the Bible seems to say so. Neither 
could Moses write in stone with his fingers. But if 
God told Moses what to write, and where, we could 
say that what was written was God's writing. Thus 
to-day, when we say that the Bible contains God's 
words, we do not mean that God set up the type or 
printed the book containing the words that we read. 
It is a great thing to know what Bible words do not 
mean. 

Yet again this inquiring correspondent asks : 

On Leviticus 6 : 13,—how was the fire [on the altar of burnt 
offerings, which must not g° out] kept burning during the 
journeyings of the Israelites 

We know, in the first place, that not all the require- 
ments of the Levitical law were observed continuously 
throughout the wanderings of the Israelites. The 
Bible tells us that this was so. Yet it was compara- 
tively easy to retain a fire alight as they moved over 
that country, with their mode of carrying fire. The 
difficulties are less than we think, if we know the 
habits of such a people. Yet our duties at the fullest 
are so much less burdensome in these days! Let us 
be grateful for this. 

XK 


“Luke on the Lord’s Supper” 

Some are discouraged or disturbed when they 
are pointed to a seeming discrepancy in Bible state- 
ments that they had never noticed before. Others are 
glad in such a case, as it is an incentive to fresh 
Bible study, with the probable result of added knowl- 
edge and spiritual gain. Several readers have been 
quickened by the important contribution of Professor 
Ropes, in the issue for July 26, as to the seeming dis- 
crepancy of Luke's statement and that of the other 
evangelists as to the place of the cup in the Lord's 
Supper. An interested clergyman from Connecticut 
writes on this subject. He says to begin with : 


So many real difficulties beset the reading of God's Word, 
that the pointing out of one where we had not before discov- 
ered any is a little disheartening. While, as a matter of fact, 
a scholar will detect a textual error where an ordinary reader 
might not observe it, it is also true that the critical-analytical 
habit often leads scholars into seeing difficulties barely war- 
ranted in the narrative before them, and it would seem that 
this, that one of your contributors designates a ‘‘ puzzle, be- 
cause the cup is placed both before and after the bread,”’ is a 
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case of this kind. For myself, I have read, and heard read, 
the passage in Luke hundreds of times without detecting the 
** puzzle *’(?). 

Then, assuming that our Lord and his disciples were 
observing the passover at that time, he argues that 
the Lord’s Supper was, as it were, a part of, or a con- 
tinuance of the passover. Yet, in taking this ground, 
the Connecticut clergyman is in another seeming 
‘*puzzle."’ To read the account in the three Synoptical 
Gospels, the ordinary reader would take one view of 
this ‘‘ puzzle,’’ while to read the account in John's 
Gospel he would take the other view. It would be 
easy to name a hundred eminent commentators on 
each side of this question, and it is not one to be de- 
cided by the number or weight of authorities. Perhaps 
the best presentation of the case pro and con is to be 
found, on one side, in an extended ‘‘excursus’’ on 
the subject in Dean Farrar's ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ and, 
on the other hand, in Professor S. J. Andrews’s ‘‘ The 
Life of Our Lord upon the Earth.’’ 

But there is another aspect, or point of view, in 
which a valued correspondent in Virginia asks to 
have this incident looked at : 


It occurs to me that Jesus refused the first customary cup 
only to emphasize the fact that he intended to take no wine at 
all at that time, telling his disciples, ‘‘ divide it among your- 
selves."' Wine was not a necessary accompaniment to the 
passover supper, as I understand it, and, in the light of the 
passage in our Sunday-school lesson of July 26 [on Nadab and 
Abihu], the priests were commanded to drink so wine or 
strong drink before going into the tabernacle. I think Jesus 
must have refused, for he was about to be offered up. Our 
High-priest was about to enter the tabernacle, and therefore 
must conform to the law he was come to fulfil. I can find no 
indication that Christ partook of the wine on this occasion. 
Will you not give your opinion as to this view ? 


Long before the institution, by our Lord, of the 
‘« Lord’s Supper,’’ on that evening in the upper room, 
the partaking of flesh and blood, as a mode of sacred 
covenanting and life-sharing, was one of the holiest 
of rites. This was far older than the Hebrew pags- 
over, or the cross-over, rite. Jesus gave this rite a new 
meaning as being the sharing of his life, in his body 
and blood. Therefore, aside from the question 
whether or not the passover was observed that even- 
ing, we can be sure that the Lord’s Supper was, while 
not any part of passover observances, 

As to the command to priests not to use wine af 
certain times, as did Nadab and Abihu, that injunc- 
tion had no bearing on this. Moses did not forbid 
the priests to partake of the holiest rite of life-Sharing, 
or blood-covenanting, in God's sight and service. 
We must not confound two things totally dissimilar. 


Pat 


What Was the Form of the Tabernacle ? 

Popular ideas, or ideas formed in childhood and 
never verified or corrected by study, are likely to 
influence one’s thinking, whether they are correct or 
erroneous. On this account intelligent, Bible study, 
as distinct from one’s early personal impressions, is 
valuable and important. This truth is illustrated by 
the question of a Bible lover in New Hampshire, who 
tells what he had ‘‘ always supposed :"’ 


I see by one of the lesson quarterlies published’for the Sun- 
day-school work that the tabernacle, as pictured therein, had 
a roof like a house. I had always supposed, by the Bible 
description, that it was flat, like a box,—simply an oblong 
square. Please inform us of its true form. 


The word ‘‘tabernacle’’ means ‘‘tent.'"" We do 
not ordinarily think of a tent as a ‘‘ box with a flat 
top.’’ The Bible description of the Sinaitic tabernacle 
tells of the sacred tent as having five pillars, or posts, 
at the front. Why should that fifth pillar be there 
in the center, and as a seeming hindrance to ingress and 
egress, if it were not to support a ridge-pole, or to have 
the center of the tent roof or covering higher than the 
sides? Moreover, the Bible tells of costly coverings or 
hangings on the roof of the tabernacle. If these were 
simply piled on a flat tent-roof, their beauty would 
have been concealed, and their weight would have 
caused the roof to sag. The Bibie description does 
not give a careful reader the idea that the tabernacle 
was in the form of a ‘‘ box.’’ Almost any Bible dic- 
tionary gives the probable form of it. 

Our correspondent gives another indication of our 
liability to be influenced, in Bible reading, by customs 
in the West, as over against those in the East. He 
speaks of a pointed, or a sloping, roof as ‘‘a roof likea 
house.’” Has he not been influenced by his life in 
New England, or other parts of this country? In the 
East, where the Bible was written, the roof of a house 
is flat, ‘‘like a box.’’ But a tent roof or covering 
is likely to be highest in the center. A knowledge of 
Eastern customs may help us to understand bible 
statements. 
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Sunday-School Week to Precede Rally Day 


How to Start the Campaign, Inspire the Workers, and Crowd the School 


on UNDAY-SCHOOL Week’’ is as necessary to 

the complete success of Rally Day as it is 

necessary to the complete success of Decision 
Day. Nobody who realizes the full significance of 
Rally Sunday in the Sunday-school needs to be told 
that just a little bother over the construction of a pro- 
gram is not all that is néeded to make success of the 
day. Rally Day is not an exhibition ; it is an enlist- 
ment for service, such as Baring-Gould had in mind 
when he wrote that stirring rallying hymn, ‘* Onward, 
Christian soldiers.’’ 


Start with a Consecration Service 

As Raily Sunday is the day for enlistment for service 
for the whole church, so the Sunday before Rally Day is 
the time for the workers to be mustered in for service in 
making that day successful. The pastor and officers 
of the school having been preparing the way ‘: in 
thought, word, and deed,’’ since the first day of Sep- 
tember, are now ready to begin the solid work, closing 
the campaign with Rally Day. But how can this be 
done? Only by thorough organization can the best 
good to the school be accomplished. The pastor 
should call for a service of consecration to which all 
friends of the Sunday-school cause should be urgently 
invited to attend. While there should be much of 
what is called ‘‘ heart-searching,’’ the service should 
not be ‘‘ prosy,’’ but spirited, and praise and prayer 
should be prominent. The pastor should announce 
that the purpose of the service is to inaugurate a 
‘« forward movement’’ in behalf of the whole church, 
and that those present should consecrate themselves, 

Form 1 


Simpson Methodist Episcopal 








You are personally invited and expected to 
come to the special Rally Day exercises. 
HOW? Full of enthusiasm and cheerfulness. 
WHEN? Next Sunday at 2.30 P. M. 
WHERE ? Simpson Chapel, corner Vander- 

bilt and Willoughby Avenues. 

WHAT FOR? To celebrate the opening of 
the fall work, determined to do your best 
the coming season. 

REMEMBER! You have a regular engage- 
ment every Sunday afternoon at 2. 30. 

FRANK A. HORNE, Sut. 
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then and there, for the week's work. All branches 
of the church work—the young people's societies, the 
‘«tens,’" the mission bands and ‘‘circles’’ of all 
names—should have a part in the great movement. 
Meetings, or anniversaries, or jubilees, or services, 
for all phases of the church work, should be held in 
the church auditorium, and everything could partake 
of an ‘‘ old-home-week’’ celebration. Committees 
of arrangements for all these meetings could be 
profitably appointed, and the more persons used the 
better. Large numbers of other workers could be 
chosen as enumerators to canvass the parish from 
house to house with invitations to attend the Rally 
Day services. Such visitation cannot but help in 
strengthening the church in every department. Use 
blanks in the canvass,—and after the canvass. Keep 
up the work after Rally Day, and make the informa- 
tion gained in the canvass count in every way possible. 
Have an eye for candidates for the Home Department 
and the Cradle Roll. An application blank, left at 
houses where children do not attend Sunday-school, 
might be a good idea in some cases. 


How to Get Up a Good Invitation 

Having the house-to-house work well started, the 
superintendent or committee on invitations should be 
hard at work planning the printed matter. This need 
not be expensive, as some of the most effective work 
is done with plain type, without the red-white-and- 
blue effects. But brains and sense are indispensable, 
and can be found in any congregation. Postal cards 
are in common use for invitations when every one at 
home or at a distance is to be notified. Of course, 


any one of the numerous reproducing processes can 
be used at small cost, and often to great advantage. 
Long letters should be avoided. No good ever comes 
of preaching a sermon in a printed letter to pupils. 
If you want pupils to come, then keep out religious 
cant. The continual mention of the Holy Spirit, and 
‘‘in His name,’’ and other like terms, only turns 
young people away. True religion must sow itself in 
Form 2 





The Western Union Telegraph Company 


IS KNOWN ALL OVER AMERICA, AND 
IS OF SERVICE TO ALL THE WORLD. 


This message is not a telegram, but an invitation by the Had- 
donfield M. E. Church and Sunday-school to its services this fall, 
and its genuineness is guaranteed by the sender of the following 
message. 

This is a repeated message, and is delivered at the request of 
the sender. W. D. Reev, Supt. 











Rec’p BY Cueck 


You 


SENT BY 


HC 


NuMBER 


25 Paid 

















‘ ~ SEPTEMBER 18, 1898. _ 
Received at Haddonfield M. E. Church. 


This message is an invitation by the Haddonfield 
M. E. Sunday-school to their Fall Home Gathering, on 
Sunday, September 25, 1898, at 2.30 P. M. 

We want every scholar present. Bring a friend. 
Special program. Our aim: 500 scholars this winter. 
Come without fail. 

Rev. C, S. LAWRENCE, 


W. D. REEL, 
Pastor. y 


Supt. 











every line without resort to language that is too indefi- 
nite to be understood by youth or to help the mature, 
Be business like if you wish pupils to be so. 
What Can be Done with a Postal Card 

Among the simple methods of inviting the people 
of the neighborhood to the special Rally Day service 
is to use a postal card for the announcement. Much 
interesting matter can be crowded into the small space, 
as will be seen by reference to the matter from Simp- 
son Methodist Episcopal School (Form 1). 

The Second Presbyterian School of Dubuque, Iowa, 
B. M. Harger, superintendent, gets out a card with 

For 4 


Our Third Annual 
Cradle-Roll Day Services 
will be held 


In the Auditorium at Eleven O'clock 
October 13, Igor. 





b 4 
C UNNING ABIES 
R ESTLESS ABIES 
A NGELIC ABIES 
D ELIGHTFUL ABIES 
LIVELY ABIES 
EB NTRANCING ABIES 
R ESISTLESS ABIES 
O RDERLY ABIES 
LOVELY ABIES 
LUSTY ABIES 
The Greatest Cradle Roll in America 
“ 
HORT ONG 
A weet OF UPPLICATION 
ERVICE OUVENIRS 


The annual souvenir will be given to the class of 1901. 
A memorial service and a baptismal service. A recogni- 
tion service. All the babies are expected to come and 
assist in the song service. 

After these services, the pastor will preach the annual 
Rally Day sermon. 











a ‘‘scare head’’ marked ‘ Bear’’ (that is, bear in 
mind the services). ‘* We shall miss you if you do 
not come,’’ ‘‘ You will miss it if you do not go,’’ are 
phrases used. 

An inkling as to what may be expected is given 
in a specimen from the Protestant Episcopal Free 
Church of St. John, in Kensington, Philadelphia, 


where three services on Sunday are devoted to Rally 
Day sermons, addresses, roll call, and music. 


Telegraph Despatches and Cards 

Imitation telegraph blanks have been used to bring 
in the summer wanderers. Quite a number of Sun- 
day-schools have taken up this device, and its novelty 
gives it a welcome.- In Haddonfield, New Jersey, 
several years ago, the despatch headed ‘‘ The Western 
Union Telegraph Company '’ (Form 2) was sent out. 

Cards of all descriptions are put into service for in- 
vitations. In the Pilgrim Congregational School of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, it is the custom to have a 
rally of teachers. A card invites them to a rally social 
at the house of the superintendent, Dr. Lewis. Sun- 
day-school methods are discussed. 

St. John’s Sunday-school in Norfolk, Virginia, a 
representative colored school, sends out a handsome 
card with this message : ‘‘ Parents and guardians are 
urged to attend these services, see what we are doing, 
and give encouragement to our efforts. Almost every 
phase of our work will be presented and explained to 
you. ‘Come and see’ (John 1 : 46)."’ 

Mailing-cards make it possible to use any size 
card, white or colored, to fit the fancy of a superin- 
tendent. The acrostic inevitably turns up in these 
missives, and some of them show much good study 
in construction, The card sent out by the Dundas 
Center Methodist School of London, Ontario, is given 
below (Form 3). 

Rally Day offers the opportunity to send out infor- 
mation regarding the whole church work, which the 

ForM 3 


Dundas Center Methodist Sunday-School 


Meets every Sunday afternoon at 2.45 


Corner Dundas and Maitland Streets 
Rev. C. T. Scott, B.A., Pastor. D. A. McDermip, Supt. 














R ally Day, the twenty-ninth of Septembe R 
All former records to be broken by A 
Largely increased attendance of alL 
L oyal friends and old members of the schoo L 
Y ou are invited to meet with us on that da Y 


Don’t imagine you will not be misse D 
And as this event comes but once A 
Y ear, help us make this a great Rally Da Y 











pastor and superintendent of the Reformed Church of 
Wooster, Ohio, have embraced, and the result is a 
very attractive red card printed in black. After an 
invitation to the services of the church the facts are 
given: ‘‘ Church-membership 250, increase of forty 
per cent in three years, an unusual number of the new 
members being men. Congregation is free of debt, 
and has a complete organization ; Sunday-school with 
classes for all ages,—Home Department, Teachers’ - 
meeting, Cradle Roll, Missionary and Aid Societies, 
Christian Endeavor, and Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip."’ The card is slit for an offering envelope. 

The First Presbyterian Sunday-school in San Diego, 
California, prints an attractive mailing-card for its 
teachers, with these words: ‘*At the roll-call of 
classes, I would like to report all of my class present, 
and a good collection for the orphan children of India. 
I will be looking for you. Faithfully yours, ." 

The Opelika, Alabama, Methodist Sunday-school, 
of which J. B. Greene is superintendent, is one of the 
best in the whole South. There will be an interest in 
its invitation (Form 4), which bubbles over with good 
humor. 

Booklets, odd-shaped cards, badge invitations, and 
letters, are also sent out. Faith Presbyterian of Balti- 
more, Calvary Baptist of Washington, the Tabernacle 
United Presbyterian of Chicago, and the Baptist Tem- 
ple of Brooklyn, show good examples of letter writing. 

It is well to remind superintendents, in this connec- 
tion, of the Rally-Day Honor Roll competition opened 
by The Sunday School Times. Application blanks 


will be sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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Educating Our Children’s Feelings 


By Patterson Du Bois 
Author of “‘ Beckonings from Little Hands,”’ ‘‘ The Point of Contact in Teaching,”’ etc. 


Il. Working Indirectly 


NTELLECT holds an important posi- 
tion in the world's official cabinet, but 
»j Feeling holds the premiership. This 
4 was demonstrated in a previous article. 
“s4 Instincts, sentiments, emotions, —call 
the feelings what we may,—they are 
alike first born and of first importance. 
‘The greater the necessity, then, for their education. 

Ribot well says, ‘‘an idea which is only an idea, a 
simple fact of knowledge, produces nothing and does 
nothing ; it only acts if it is fe/."' Right affections 
have a power to regenerate ideas, and, as Miss Blow 
says, ‘‘ every true moral ideal is a right affection grown 
conscious and claiming universality.’ The question 
then is, How shall we conserve and stimulate right 
affections, right emotions, so that they may project 
themselves into conscious ideals and become motives 
to action ? 


The Child and the Flower-Bed 

Probably every one is more or less lop-sided in his 
affective, or feeling, life. Some right feelings crush 
out others just as right. We must learn both to give 
them play and to restrain them. Take a simple 
illustration. A child has naturally a strong feeling of 
curiosity ; the investigating spirit is active in him. 
He must peek and peer. Now we would cultivate 
also a joyous love of the beautiful in him ; we lead 
him to look for birds and flowers. In his eagerness 
to pluck a bit of beauty he robs a bird’s nest, or trés- 
passes on a choice flower-bed. But he is not thereby 
a thief or a robber. We have quickened his holy 
joy in beauty by a pursuit of animated nature, while 
we have not cultivated in him a property sense. The 
owner of the flower-bed is angered ; his feeling of 
ownership and propriety is outraged. He pursues 
the child, and the child feels fear, which begets re- 
sentment, anger, hatred, Out of the transaction may 
grow feelings such as audacity, timidity, vanity, self- 
importance, etc. Out of the joy which the child 
originally found in beauty have sprung the roots of 
new, and perhaps dangerous, elements of character. 
Yet anger, resentment, and the emotions or passions 
of this class, are not without their rights in the scale of 
personal motives. But there must be an adjustment. 
The pursuit of the beautiful in nature must still go 
on. The adjustment must be educated into a habit. 

We must educate the children's feelings, then, be- 
cause\they lie at the root of power, and it is our first 
duty to put the children into possession of their pow- 
ers. To this end we must respect the children's 
primal feelings simply because of what they are. This 
is the first essential toward leading them to respect 
the feelings of others. Then they must be aided 
toward both the expression and the repression of 
their emotions. They must spend and be spent, and 
—what is the most necessary part of all spending— 
they must be economized. 

Indirectness an Essential Here 

Now this most subtle, most intangible, part of edu- 
cation, is not to te accomplished through much talk 
about the feelings or much open direction. On the 
contrary, the bottom principle of the education of the 
feelings is that it is to be done indirectly, through 
suggestion. It is a /e/# education rather than an 
understood one. It is atmospheric rather than ali- 
mentary nurture, odor rather than food, oxygen rather 
than bread. 

Education—or call it stimulus, incentive, incite- 
ment—through atmosphere, in a figurative sense, is 
quite commonly recognized. We often speak of the 
advantages of living in an art atmosphere, a musical, 
literary, scientific, or other intellectual or affective 
atmosphere. It is our indirect training which we feel 
to be not only congenial, but essential. Yet we sel- 
dom realize its potency as a method of child training, 
much less as typical of the only method for the edu- 
cation of the child's feelings. 


How the Temperature Affects People 

In passing, at this point, it is interesting to note 
the effects of the physical atmosphere itself upon 
human conduct. A series of scientific tests, reported 
several years ago by Professor Edwin G. Dexter, 








Editor's Note.—Mr. Du Bois's first article on this subject, 
** The Premiership of the Feelings,’’ appeared in the Times 
of April 12, 1902. 


showed startling results of educational import. Care- 


ful records were taken, from the New York weather | 


station, of each day in the years 1888-1897 inclusive. 
Likewise a record of misdemeanors observed by the 
police force, and by teachers in. the public schools ; a 
record of deaths, a record of errors made by clerks in 
banks, and strength tests in the gymnasium of Colum- 
bia University—data in all amounting to over four 
hundred thousand. To make a long story short, we 
may note a few of the conclusions resulting from the 
investigation. Moderately high temperatures are ac- 
companied by excess in misdemeanor ; low tempera- 
tures go with diminished misdemeanor. Intense heat 
is not favorable to offensive conduct, but it is favora- 
ble for death, suicide, and clerical errors. Winter 
variations of temperature have little effect on assault. 
Low humidity—that is, dry atmosphere—is pro- 
ductive of misdemeanor, probably because it is ener- 
gizing ; while high humidity, however ‘‘cross’’ it 
may make one feel, is depressing, and, whatever ill 
effects it may have on temper, it is too weakening to 
affect police records, even though, as Professor Dex- 
ter hints, it might affect profanity and other less 
tangible offenses. Death and suicide alone are ex- 
cessive on calm days. Misdemeanor is surprisingly 
infrequent on cloudy and rainy days, although bank- 
clerk errors are then frequent. Fair days are chosen 
for suicide, and especially during the months of May 
and June. Dr. Dexter thus concludes : 

‘«Perhaps the most interesting general conclusion to 
be drawn from the study, is that, during those meteoro- 
logical states which are physically exhilarating, ex- 
cesses in deportment, in the ordinarily accepted sense 
of the word, prevail to an abnormal extent, while 
death and irregularities in mental processes (error in 
banks) are below expectancy. During such weather 
conditions, without doubt the quality of the emotional 
state is more positive than under the reverse condi- 
tions, but the results seem to show that in the long run 
an /excess, of energy is a more dangerous thing, at 
least from the standpoint of the police court, than the 
worst sort of a temper with no energy."’ 

It must be noted that the foregoing investigation 
is apart from the general effects of climate upon racial 
traits, the study of which has produced a compara- 
tively large literature. The present investigation is 
individual and personal rather than racial and gene- 
ral. Because of the results of these scientifically 
handled data we are not, on the one side, to give fresh 
credence to every claim made for the weather as a 
moral influence or pathological cause. ‘It's the 
weather'’ is an easy scapegoat. Nor, on the other 
side, are we to ignore the power of physical atmos- 
phere on our children. This opens up a large subject, 
from ventilation to the more subtle mental effects of 
meteorological conditions, and suggests that atmos- 
phere in the literal or physical sense is a factor in 
the formation of character as truly as atmosphere in 
the figurative sense—which is what we started to make 
our chief consideration. 

Before taking up the treatment of particular emo- 
tional states, or feelings, let us pursue this general 
matter of indirect or atmospheric influences a little 
farther. 


Poison in the Home 

Some homes are atmospherically poisoned by a 
critical, censorious, sneering, iconoclastic, or bur- 
lesquing spirit They are rife with depreciation 
rather than with appreciation. Now nothing is more 
indicative of character than that which we admire. 
Kinds and degrees of admiration are the thermometer 
of character,—but especially degrees. When a child 
has developed an admiration, an attachment, an 
affection,—an appreciation, in short, —it must not be 
ruthlessly broken down, even though at first sight it 
may seem objectionable. Under training the object 
of admiration may be changed or improved, but the 
spirit must be fostered. There is something good in 
every ideal, even though it be a Robin Hood. This 
good element must be admired with the child, even 
while a contrast may be—not too directly, however— 
drawn with the unadmirable qualities of the heroic 
ideal. The child’s enthusiasm may be for a person 
or a thing, an attachment for a toy, a garret, a song, 
an.admiration of an achievement, a sense of mystery 
and awe. Under no circumstances must the sanctity 
of ideals and loves be subjected to ridicule, or un- 
qualified and summary challenge. ‘‘A sour father 
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may reform prisons, but, considered in his sourness, 
he does harm.’’ And for the word ‘‘sour’’ we may 
substitute the censorious, burlesquing, depreciative 
spirit too common with men and women who are 
good enough to reform prisons and build hospitals 
while they are engaged in a ruthless razing of ideals. 
Sometimes this idol-breaking arises from a chronic 
censoriousness, sometimes from a habit of being 
‘* funny.”’ 


Guard the Instinct of Reverence 

Hear George Eliot in the guise of Theophrastus Such 
on this point: ‘‘ The art of spoiling is within reach of 
the dullest faculty : the coarsest clown, with a hammer 
in his hand, might chip the nose off every statue and 
bust in the Vatican, and stand grinning at the effect 
of his work.'’ Many worthy and timid persons need 
the ‘* courage to say that they object to the theatrical 
spoiling for themselves and their children of all affect- 
ing themes, all the grander deeds and aims of men, 
by burlesque associations. . . . I have been amazed,"’ 
continues George Eliot, ‘‘to find that some artists, 
whose own works have the ideal stamp, are quite in- 
sensible to the damaging tendency of the burlesquing 
spirit which ranges to and fro, and up and down, on 
the earth, seeing no reason (except a precarious cen- 
sorship) why it should not appropriate every sacred, 
heroic, and pathetic theme which serves to make up 
the treasure of human admiration, hope, and love."’ 
Observe that it is these noble sentiments, instincts, or 
feelings, that are here catalogued as treasure. The 
same author continues: ‘‘ Parents will put into the 
hands of their children ridiculous parodies (perhaps 
with more ridiculous ‘illustrations ’’) of the poems 
which stirred their own tenderness or filial piety, and 
carry them to make their first acquaintance with great 
men, great works, or solemn crises, through the me- 
dium of some miscellaneous burlesque, which, with 
its idiotic puns and farcical attitudes, wil/ remain 
among their primary associations, and reduce them, 
throughout their time of studious preparation for life, 
to the moral imbecility of an inward giggle at what 
might have stimulated their high emulation, or fea 
the fountains of compassion, trust, and constancy. ..'. 
We soak our children in habits of contempt and 
exultant jibing, and yet are confident that, as Clarissa 
one day said to me, ‘ We can always teach them to be 
reverent in the right place, you know.’ ’’ 

Here is the fatal error: Nothing impoverishes life 
more than the loss of the instinct of respect and rev- 
erence. But of this noble emotion more anon. In 
the meantime, let us not forget the importance of 
educating the feelings as the prime factor in that 
more comprehensive aspect of life which we call 
‘* heart,’’ and which involves the activity both of the 
intellect and of the will. Let us not forget that the fun- 
damental principle of the education of the feelings is 
indirection, by suggestion, and that its most essential 
quality is atmospheric. It cultivates appreciation and 
admiration, respects sentiments and ideals, and even 
notes the powers that make for physical and mental 
exaltation and depression. And let it be added that 
it finds a large resource in nature, music, pictures, 
and in a clean, tasteful, orderly, yet free, environment. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Sunday-School Heroism in a 
Mining -Town 
A True Incident 
By E. Ryerson Young 


NE of the most pathetic conditions of a mining 
town is its uncertainty. As long as the mine 
is running, and the rock-house kecps hauling 

up the skips loaded with ore, the town is prosperous, 
the people are happy, stores, schools, and churches 
prosper. 

Such was the happy condition of a little hamlet in 
New Ontario for many years. There were hundreds of 
miners, many/had their families, and were settled in 
neat little homes. Several stores flourished. A 
school, with a very efficient teacher, was well at- 
tended, and a church service was well sustained. 

But the mine owners for some reason shut down 
the mine. The day the news of the closing came 
was one of the bluest that could be imagined. Miners 
who had no homes or families quickly picked up their 
things and went to other mines. These were soon fol- 
lowed by others. A store or two had to be taken over 
by creditors, and the business wound up. Still, some 
men were needed to keep the mine pumped out; and a 
little work was carried on. The men retained-were some 
of the married men who had homes and families. 

The school teacher looked for her discharge, but 
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she was retained until the summer holidays. The 
church services were less frequent, because the collec- 
tions did not pay horse hire, and the preacher could 
not be expected to come at his own expense. 

The Sunday-school suffered greatly in losing its 
superintendent. He had been most enthusiastic and 
faithful in his work, but he had nothing to do when 
the mine closed, and so, with his wife, who had been 
a great help to him in his good work, he left for other 
parts. The school teacher kept the Sunday-school 
open while she was there, but on the approach of 
holidays she also went away. The question was, 
Will the Sunday-school be closed ? 

There was no grown-up person who would touch 
it. Very few who were left had regularly attended 
the church services, letting alone their making any 
profession of faith. The outlook for the Sunday- 
school amongst the grown-ups was simply blackness 
itself. 

In that place there were four little girls, aged from 
twelve to fifteen, bright in their ways of life and help- 
ful in their homes, but in company they were as 
timid as the deer of the woods. They were chums, 
and had attended the Sunday-school regularly. They 
loved the school. Two of them had been called into 
service, —Lena to act as secretary of the school, and 
Annie played the organ. 

These four girls talked the situation over. They 
pleaded with their parents and with other adults, but 
with no success. 

‘* What ever shall we do?"’ said one. 

‘«« Well, I can do my work all right,’’ said Lena. 
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‘« And I can mine,"’ said Annie, ‘‘ but I can't give 
out the hymns."’ 

‘*I can do that,’’ said Mary. 
get to pray in public ?"’ 

The eyes of all turned to Pearl,—a sweet, shy little 
girl of twelve. The other girls reiterated their de- 
cision to do their parts. They could teach the boys 
and girls the lesson of the day from the picture-roll, 
they could hear verses repeated, and they could sing, 
and play the organ. It was all a clear road until they 
came to this lion in their path, Whom could they get 
to lead them in prayer? 

Pearl had been silent while the other three had 
been chattering like magpies over their plans. At 
last Pearl spoke. 

**I can lead you in prayer, and I will, if nobody 
else will do so. We can all say the Lord’s Prayer, 
and I know the teacher's school prayer, and I know 
the preacher's benediction."’ 

‘«Oh, that will be lovely !’’ said the others. 

So with this understanding the Sunday-school was 
called at the usual hour thé following Sunday, and 
those four brave little Christian girls are bearing their 
cross nobly for the good of the score or more of boys 
and girls who are still in the neighborhood, and who 
would have no religious teaching whatever if the Sun- 
day-school were shut up. 

There may have been giants in days gone by,— 
these are young heroines to-day. Such pluck, faith, 
and endeavor is as sweet in God’s sight as was the 
act of Naaman’s little captive maiden. 

Port CarLinc, Muskoxa, OnT. 


‘*But who can we 
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A Rally-Day Service from the Bible 


By C. R. 


f= EMITTING the ordinary opening and service 
en 4 of song, the following was the superinten- 
i= am dent's part of the program, on September 
3m 29, 1901, in the Great Island Presbyterian 
Sunday-school, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
The texts referred to, numbered and type-written, 
were distributed before the service began, and read 
when called for. 

Of the many great Rally Days of God's people, 
described in God's Word, we have chosen a half- 
dozen because of the important lessons they teach ; 
for it is the lessons of the Bible we should learn, 
if so be that practice follows precept in our daily 
lives. 

Let us not forget that this is looking-forward day, 
hence most of the Rally Days we have chosen point 
to the future, —point to work to be done, possessiops 
to be won. Therefore, also, most of them are active, 
rather than passive. As we consider these Rally 
Days of God's people, let us earnestly hope and pray 
that God’s blessing may follow the precept, and help 
us to practice it. 

(Reference No. 1. Gen. 8 : 15-17.) 

Noah was six hundred years young when the world’s 
population rallied around him, and took possession 
of the world,—a world cleansed of its sinners and 
their sin. What a responsibility! A whole earth to 
cultivate and care for! But, then, is your responsi- 
bility and mine any the less in proportion? God has 
placed each of us in a little world of our own. He 
bids us care for it, cultivate it, keep down the weeds 
of sin, bring forth the fruits of righteousness. The 
same God who bade Noah go forth from the ark, with 
the whole earth for his garden, is saying to you and 
to me, ‘*Go work to-day in my vineyard.’’ The 
year is before us, and this school, this city, is a part 
of that vineyard. Is each member of the Great 
Island Sunday-school ready to obey? Boys, listen : 
When I was a child, my father gave me a corner in 
his garden ; it was my very own. I can’t say that a 
weed would have felt lonely in that corner, for there 
were no weeds there at all. And now our Father 
in heaven has given each of us, you and me, a 
corner in his earthly vineyard. How about the 
weeds ? how about the fruits? how about cur work ? 
—*‘* you in your little corner, and I in mine."’ 

(Reference No. 2. Gen. 8: 20.) 

Wise old Noah! He built an altar, he looked to 
God. ‘* Without me ye can do nothing ’’ was as true 
in Noah's day as it is in ours. In this spirit let each 
of us approach our work, swing open the gates of our 
vineyard on the hinges of prayer, and go to our work 
remembering, as we sow the seed, that Paul may 
plant, and Apollos water, but God gives the increase. 
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(Reference No. 37. Exod. 15: 1, 2, for a boy, and 
Exod. 15: 20, 21, for a girl.) 

Grand rally that, out there on the bluff by the Red 
Sea, under the waves of which lie buried both their 
trouble and their troublers! No wonder Moses and 
Miriam broke forth into songs of rejoicing! »We 
have chosen this rather than some of the other Rally 
Days because of both its warnings and its encourage- 
ments. Many of us can look back over a Red Sea 
of buried trouble and ended trial. We are thankful 
it is all past. And now I hope all of us, like Moses 
and Miriam of old, are to-day looking Canaanward, 
but oh the warnings! for every man and woman, save 
two only, of that great host of six hundred thousand 
people, found graves in the wilderness this side Canaan. 
Yet all might have reached the promised land but for 
their sin. As their promised land is a type of our 
heaven, so are their sins and sacrifices and confes- 
sions types for us to avoid or to pattern after. De- 
barred from entering a Canaan of earth, confession 
and sacrifice opened, no doubt, the gateway to a 
better,—the Canaan above. But every cloud has its 
silver lining, so has this. Think of it! Every parent 
in that vast company in a wilderness grave, but every 
child saved, and entering Canaan! God teaches us 
by types and shadows. These are some of them, and 
well do they emphasize the words of the Master, 
‘« Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’’ 
For their sins the fathers and mothers were shut out 
of this earthly Canaan, but the children all crossed 
over, entered in, and took possession. 

(Reference No. 4. Josh. 1: 2.) 

What a day of preparation! What a busy people 
in that Hebrewcamp! As with them on that memo- 
rable day, so with us. Ahead of each one of us, we 
hope, is heaven, ‘‘I go to prepare a place for you,”’ 
said the Master. But we must fight if we would win. 
The powers of sin and the wiles of temptation are 
always about us, but God says to us, as he said to 
Joshua, ‘‘ Arise, go over this Jordan.’’ Isn't that 
enough? The same God who opened paths through 
a Red Sea for Moses, and a Jordan for Joshua, is 
with us also in our journey Canaanward. 

(Reference No. 5. Josh. 1: 7.) 

Yes, God has his rules by which he expects us to 
conquer. They are put down here in this book. We 
must obey, if we would succeed, or suffer if we sin. 
But was Joshua left to himself? Are we, in our con- 
flicts, left to ourselves? Listen : 

(Reference No. 6. Josh. 1: 9.) 

Hear what God says to Joshua: ‘‘ The Lord thy 
God is with thee whithersoever thou goest.’’ And 
listen, again, to the echo of the Master's voice, over 
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against the Judean hills: ‘‘And, lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world’’ (Isa. 41 : 10 
and 43:2). What great, grand promises! and what 
glorious company! The God of heaven himself is 
promised to all who want and ask his company. 

(Reference No, 7. Neh, 8: 1-3.) 

A thousand years have gone into history, and we 
note another Rally Day. It was in Nehemiah’s time. 
Some captives had returned from captivity in Babylon. 
They were friends of God, and proposed to reinstate his 
forgotten worship. Think ofa great Bible-school lasting 
awhole week! Think of that first sermon by Preacher 
Ezra, lasting from daylight until high noon! And 
they didn’t have cushioned pews to sit in either. 
Fact is, they didn’t have any, for they stood up and 
listened. Let us not be weary in the study of God's 
Word. It was the Lord Jesus who said, ‘‘ Search the 
Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have eternal life : 
and they are they which testify of me.'’ Itwas David 
who said, ‘‘ Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light 
unto my path."’ But, as an unlighted lamp illumines no 
pathway, so an unread Bible will be a guide to no one. 

(Reference No. 8. Matt. § : 1, 2.) 

Five hundred years more have gone into history, 
and we recall a Rally Day by the blue Galilee. 
A sermon was preached there that day. It was the 
greatest of all sermons, by the greatest of all preach- 
ers. I often think of sermon and scene,—the moun- 
tain side for a pulpit, the sky for a roof, the birds and 
the beasts and the fishes for comparison, the grasses 
and flowers at his feet for examples. Wonderful 
Rally Day ! Wonderful sermon! But there is some- 
thing far better for you and for me than the precepts 
of that wonderful sermon. What is it? The prac- 
tice of those precepts. ‘‘ Therefore whosoever hear- 
eth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, | will 
liken him unto a wise man, who built his house upon 
a rock.’’ That house was proof against the storm. 
Then you remember what he said about those who 
heard him there that day,—heard his sayings, but 
did them not. They were likened to one who built 

his house upon the sand. Do you remember what hap. 
pened to that house when the rain descended and the 
floods came? It reminds me of the good old Scotch 


lady. As she came out of the kirk, she met a be. 
lated man just going in. ‘‘Is the sermon done?'’ he 
asked. ‘*No,"’ she replied, ‘‘it is just preached : 


we're gang hame noo to do it.’’ 
one thing, doing is another. 

(Reference No. 9. Acts 2: 1-4.) 

There were about a hundred and twenty of those pray- 
ing, trusting, waiting souls up there in that historic ‘‘ up- 
per room.’’ A few days before, they had seen their 
Lord parted from them and carried up into heaven. 
He had promised something wonderful. Now it had 
come,—the Holy Ghost had descended in power. 
Everybody wondered. Then somebody preached a 
sermon. Who was it? That once cowardly, now 
fearless, man, Peter. ‘‘Hearken unto my words,’’ 
cries the preacher. What were his words? Simply 
the old, old story,—the story of Jesus, who had been 
crucified, was dead and buried, and rose again, and, 
as they had seen, gone up into heaven. Did he for- 
get his friends? Oh, no! He sent the Holy Ghost 
upon them to comfort them and to strengthen them, 
and give them power to bring-others to Jesus. What 
was the result of this wonderful sermon? Over three 
thousand added to the church in a single day,—as 
many as live in a small-sized city. Great, grand 
Rally Day of the early church! But there are others 
to come. All these are past days. We can never see 
them. We can only profit by the lessons they teach. 
Let us look at those to come,—those in which you 
and I, children, will have an important part. 

(Reference No. 10. 41 Thess. 4: 14-17.) 

Out there on the Mount of Olives they had seen the 
Lord Jesus taken up into the heaven. He had told 
them he would come again. These words you have 
listened to tell you of his second coming. There will 
be lovers of Jesus living when he comes, but there 
will be many more of them dead and waiting in 
their graves when he comes. On Decoration Day 
a little flag is placed at the head of each soldier's 
grave, but the soldiers of Jesus need no flag to 
mark their graves. When the Lord comes down, 
he will find his own, open their graves, take them up 
to meet him in the air, and, along with his living 
loved ones, all will forever be with the Lord. Where 
is heaven? Heaven will be where Jesus is, and no- 
body need care to know any more. When will Jesus 
come? No one knows. It is far more important to 
be ready to meet him when he comes. 

(Reference No. 11. Rev. 20: 12, 13.) 

This tells us of one more Rally Day,—a solemn 
day ; dreadful day to some,—to those who obeyed 
not the gospel of God. It is said the books will be 


Verily, hearing is 
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opened. And we know God is a perfect bookkeeper. 
No mistakes are made. All that we have done down 
here, whether it be good or whether it be evil, will be 
entered of record there. And the books are opened 
while a world looks on and judgment begins. But 
there will be no terrors there for any of those who 
have obeyed the gospel of God, who have loved the 
Lord Jesus, believed in him, trusted him, and tried to 
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live by the Bible rule. Thesé will all find their sins 
forgiven, and their names written down in the Lamb's 
book of life. For such there will be no fear, either 
of the second death or the dreadful judgment. ‘‘ They 
shall be mine, saith the Lord, in the day when I 
make up my jewels."' Boys, girls, are we, each of 
us, one of his jewels, —‘‘ his loved and his own’’ ? 
Lock Haven, Pa. 
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A Pen-Picture of a Beginners’ Department 


By Frederica Beard, Author of “ The Kindergarten Sunday-School,” etc. 


work, 
Be 
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“\-JORTY little ones, all under seven years 
“| of age, are gathered in a circle in a 
bright room, suggestive in a child-like 
manner of the sacred place and day. 
The children have been helped to feel 
@ individual responsibility by each. pla- 
cing a star on a wall card, and thus re- 
cording their own attendance opposite their own 
names, After this is done, under the supervision of 
one of the teachers, the piano calls the attention of 
the children to a bright good-morning song : 


** Here we come again on Surday, 
When the church bells sweetly call, 
With our bright and happy greetings, 
Wishing our good-day to all. 
** Here we come to help each other, 
Loving, kind, and strong to grow, 
And we thank our heavenly Father, 
For he ever loves us so,”’ 


Then a few strains of sacred music of a restful nature 
bring a remarkable stillness in the room. At the first 
notes of the opening hymn the children stand, and 
together sing very softly their prayer of thanks. Two 
or three songs or hymns are then chosen by the chil- 
dren, A little choir selected by one of them goes to 
the piano to lead the rest. To be one of the choir is 
counted a high privilege. After the singing, the 
teacher speaks of the flowers on the table for which 
two little people were responsible, thanks them, and 
all decide to whom the flowers shall be sent. Two 
others are appointed to leave them at a certain place 
on their way home, ‘‘ with the love of the Sunday- 
school children.’ Two more are asked to bring flow- 
ers for the next Sunday. 

Instead of an offering of pennies in this Beginners’ 
Department, there is, on this particular Sunday, an 
offering of pictures found by them and cut out at 
home. \ They are to be saved for a scrap-book for the 
children at the Orphans’ Home. A basket is placed 
in the center of the circle, and one by one, as the 
piano is played softly, the little ones drop in their 
pictures. The suggestion is made that, when the 
scrap-book is done, some of them may be a ‘‘ com- 
mittee'’ to take it to the home, and come back to tell 
the others what they saw and did. 

The children then bring their chairs and gather 
about the teacher for the ‘‘story.'' The blackboard 
is near by, ready for busy fingers. The lesson is of 
the Good Shepherd. After an introductory talk about 
sheep and shepherd, half a dozen children go in turn, 
by twos and threes, to the blackboard, each to make 
one picture of semething talked of ; the others tell a 
story from these pictures. Not more than five min- 
utes is occupied in the drawing : children of this age 
do not usually consider details,—hasty, crude rep- 
resentations satisfy them, and answer all the purpose. 
It is now the little ones’ turn to be quiet to hear the 
story. That of the ninety and nine is the chosen one, 
and in a beautiful and vivid way the teacher shows 
the need of the poor lost lamb, and the care, the ten- 
derness, and the unselfishness of the Good Shepherd. 
She uncovers before the children, while all are very 
still, Plockhérst's picture of ‘‘ The Good Shepherd ;"’ 
after a moment or two she adds, ‘* Jesus told this story 
a long time ago, and he said, I am /ike a good shep- 
herd to all big and little people. I have come to help 
and to save them when in trouble.’ ‘*Would you 
like to hear the story with the piano?’’ One of the 
assistant teachers then sings simply, and, as if telling 
it to the little ones, a part of that old song, ‘‘ There 
were ninety and nine."’ 

Each child carries home a card, folded like a book : 
on one side is a small copy of the picture of the Good 
Shepherd ; on the other, the verse lettered, ‘« 1 am the 


More heip from an expert teacher on a growing and all-important branch of Sunday-school 

In the Times of August 9, Miss Beard told “Why Every Sunday-School Should Have a 
ginners’ Department,” and “ Ways of Working” in that issue told how every school could at 
once avail itself of the International Beginners’ Course of Bible Lessons. 


Good Shepherd."' Just a sentence of prayer, and a 
good-by song, closes the service of the day. 

There are two or three assistant teachers in the de- 
partment, but, excepting in the music, they assist 
more in the week-day preparations than during the 
Sunday hour. They do not ‘‘help keep order,’’ for 
it is believed that this would only hinder the desired 
result. The children must, unconsciously, feei the 
controlling influence from the center, and the central 
force must come from the leader,—anything that de- 
tracts from that is harmful. The children are also 
made more responsible in taking care of themselves, 
if an assistant is not expected to care for them. Gen- 
erally speaking, the thought of ‘‘ keeping order’’ does 
not enter the mind of teacher or visitor. The con- 
ditions are right for the children to be happily inter- 
ested, and they are in order without an apparent effort 
on the part of any one. Neither do these assistant 
teachers busy themselves about odd-and-end work 
during the service, —for this would set a bad example, 
and often take the attention of the children. But 
they are one with them and the teacher, and respond 
most helpfully to all that is done. 

The constant purpose of the leader is to carry out 
in her work two truths : the nurture of the religious 
life of the little ones, as its most important part ; and 
the value of deepening impression by expression, that 
is, by active participation on the part of the children. 
Plans by which they may have something to do must 
vary, and must be suitable to time and place and 
subject. Sometimes, instead of doing blackboard 
work, they are asked to bring pictures, er something 
from nature, in relation to the lesson. Again, little 
‘‘letters’’ are given to a few of the children. These 
letters contain some Bible word about the story, or 
some picture, and are opened as the teacher calls for 
them. Or, they are asked to bring a verse for the 
next Sunday that tells, for example, about the Good 
Shepherd, if that has been the subject in which an 
interest has been awakened. This plan follows a les- 
son, it never precedes it. To ask a child to bring a 
text on a subject before that subject has been talked 
of and appreciated, is like putting ‘‘the cart before 
the horse’’—a hindrance in moving forward. 

While little things such as these are planned, the 
leader remembers, withal, that this period of child- 
hood is essentially the story period, and that some- 
thing to do is not as necessary in the (so-called) les- 
son time as in the service associated with it. -And so, 
as we glance back to the description given above, we 
may note six or seven ways in which the thildren are 
active in doing, and are trained to responsibility. 

Oak Park, ILL. 








From the Heart of the Mountain 


By Anne Simons Deas 


“ RANDMA, do tell us a story,’’ cried the chil- 
dren one rainy Sunday afternoon. 

So grandma took off her spectacles, smiled 
at the children, and said ‘* Yes,"’—as grandmothers 
generally do. 

**] want a true story,"’ cried little Bess. 
‘*A story with a meaning,'’ said Herbert. 
**A story that will help us,’’ said Mary. 
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‘¢A story with a name,”’ said Carrie. 

‘*How can I please you all?’’ asked grandma. 
‘« Let me see,—I will call it ‘From the Heart of the 
Mountain.’ 

‘Deep down in the heart of the great mountain 
dwelt the ore. It was heavy and rough and ugly and 
useless, but it was quite satisfied with itself. € great 
silent rocks upheld the frame of the mountain on which 
the trees and grass and flowers grew, and the earth on 
the mountain side was always preparing food for the 
plants, which sent out their roots in search of some- 
thing to eat. Only the ore did nothing. It merely 
filled the little galleries in the rock in which it had 
been shut long before, and was of no use to anything. 

«« But one day strange sounds came to it from the 
outside of the mountain, —steady and repeated blows, 
followed occasionally by loud noises, as if the rocks 
themselves were being broken. Day after day the 
sounds grew nearer, until even the central rocks, in the 
midst of which were the ore galleries, began to trem- 
ble. Soon the sound of men’s voices could be heard. 

‘¢ «Tt is you that they are seeking,’ said the rocks to 
the ore, ‘and it is for your sake that we are broken and 
scattered far and wide.’ 

‘« But the ore did not disturb itself. 

‘*Nearer and nearer came the sounds, until the 
walls of the galleries were broken in, and the rough, 
ugly ore was brought to sight. 

«« «What a rich vein!’ cried the miners, as they 
tore out the ore with their pickaxes and loaded it 
into tramcars, and sent it forth to the light of day. 
And the rough, dark lumps lay in heaps in the sun- 
shine, and reflected no ray of light. The insects 
hummed gayly around them, but the tiniest could 
have found nothing in them to eat. 

‘¢ Then the ore was put into a car, and was carried 
many miles from its old dwelling to a place where great 
fires roared and glowed, and men hurried to and fro. 
It was taken to the door of the furnace, and thrown in. 
Oh, how hot it was inside, and how the fierce heat 
searched it through and through, until the darkest 
and hardest piece had become sott and yielding ! 

‘« Then it was taken out. It had become so gentle 
now that it went wherever it was led, and lay in one 
great mass of pure silver, reflecting the sunlight and 
the blue of the cloudless sky. All the other things 
which had been mixed with it, making it dark and 
ugly, were gone,—driven off by the great heat, —and 
for the first time it knew its true beauty. 

‘* «Surely this is all,’ it thought. 

‘« But no, this was not enough. It was made into 
bars, and taken away again,—far, far away, to a 
place where a great machine was clanking and stamp- 
ing the livelong day. Into this the metal must go. 
It shrank and shuddered, but it was no longer as hard 
and stubborn as when it was in the rock galleries, 
and it yielded with a better grace. But oh! the 
heat of the furnace was not as hard to bear as the 
blows of this great machine, which cut it into cir- 
cles, stamped them all alike with letters and images, 
and dropped them in great piles of shining coin. 
And now, at last, the metal was ready for its work in 
the world. 

‘«Is that where the little dimes really come from, 
grandma?’’ asked Bess. 

‘« Yes, darling, it is really so. And now, Herbert, 
can you find the meaning ?’’ 

‘«] think so, grandma,’’ replied Herbert. 

SuMMERVILLE, S. C. 
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Adventuring 
By Frank H. Sweet 


REDDIE went out to the woods one day 
To hunt and have some fun ; 
And the woodpile was the forest gray, 
While a broomstick was his gun. 


And Freddie he found him a lion bold 
Away on the mountain side ; 

And the lion was pussie, growing old, 
Who purred at Freddie’s side. 


Then Freddie he wandered away and away, 
All into a robber’s cave ; 

And he found him gold, but had to stay 
As the robber chieftain’s slave, 

Till his mama called as loud as she could 
That the sugar cakes were done ; 

Then Freddie he crawled from the pile of wood 
With his lion and his gun. 

Peace Date, R. I. 
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Lesson H. 
Deut. 30 : II-20. 


September 14. Loving and Obeying God 


(Read Deut. 30 and 31; Rom. 10: 1-15.) Memory verses: 15, 16. 








Golden Text: For this is the love of God, that we keep his commandments.—1 John § : 3 


COMMON VERSION 


11 § For this commandment which I com- 
mand thee this day, it 7s not hidden from thee, 
neither is it far off. 

12 It és-not in heaven, that thou shouldest 
say, Who shall go up for us to heaven, and 
— it unto us, that we may hear it, and do 
it 

13 Neither és it beyond the sea, that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for 
us, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it, 
and do it? 

14 But the word 7s very nigh unto thee, in 
thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest 
do it. 

15 | See, I have set before thee this day 
life and good, and death and evil ; 

16 In that I command thee this day to love 
the LorRD thy God, to walk in his ways, and 
to keep his commandments, and his statutes, 
and his judgments, that thou mayest live and 
multiply : and the LORD thy God shall bless 
thee in the land whither thou goest to pos- 


AMERICAN REVISION 


11 For this commandment which I com- 
mand thee this day, it is not too 'hard for 
thee, neither is it far off. 12 It is not in hea- 
ven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go up 
for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, and 
make us to hear it, that we may do it? 
13 Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for 
us, and bring it unto us, and make us to hear 
it, that we may do it? 14 But the word is 
very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, that thou mayest do it. 

15 See, I have set before thee this day life 
and good, and death and evil; 16 in that I 
command thee this day to love Jehovah thy 
God, to walk in his ways, and to keep his com- 
mandments and his statutes and his ordi- 
nances, that thou mayest live and multiply, 
and that Jehovah thy God may bless thee in 


COMMON VERSION 


17 But if thine heart turn away, so that thou 
wilt not hear, but shalt be drawn away, and 
worship other gods, and serve them ; 

18 I denounce unto you this day, that ye 
shall surely perish, and that ye shall not pro- 
long yeur days upon the land, whither thou 
passest over Jér’dan to go to possess it. 

19 1 call heaven and earth to record this 
day against you, shat I have set before you life 
and death, blessing and cursing: therefore 
ana life, that both thou and thy seed may 

ive; 

20 That thou mayest love the LORD thy 
God, and that thou mayest obey his voice, and 
that thou mayest cleave unto him: for he és 
thy life, and the length of thy days: that thou 
mayest dwell in the land which the LorD 
sware unto thy fathers, to A’bra-ham, to I’saae, 
and to Ja’cob, to give them, 


AMERICAN REVISION 


17 But if thy heart turn away, and thon wilt 
not hear, but shalt be drawn away, and wor- 
ship other gods, and serve them; 18 I de- 
nounce unto you this day, that ye shall surely 
perish ; ye shall not prolong your days in the 
land, whither thou passest over the Jordan to 
go in to possess it. 19 I call heaven and 
earth to witness against you this day, that I 
have set before thee life and death, the bless- 
ing and the curse; therefore choose life, that 
thou mayest live, thou and thy seed; 20 to 
love Jehovah thy God, to obey his voice, and 
to cleave unto him; for *he is thy life, and 
the length of thy days ; that thou mayest dwell 
in the land which Jehovah sware unto thy 
fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, 
to give them. 


1 Or, wonderful % Or, that 
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Lesson Calendar 


1. July 6.—The Giving of Manna. ......... Exod. 16 : 1-15 
2. Jul 13-—The Ten Commandments: 
Deties 4 a cay 8 ge Exod. 20: 1-11 


3. July 20.—The Ten Commandments : 
uties to Men 

4. July 27.—Worshiping the Golden Calf 

5. August 3.—The ‘l'abernacle 

6. August 10.— Nadab and Abihu: Temperance 
sson 

7. August 17.—Journeying toward Canaan . 


Exod. 20 : 12-17 
Exod. 32: 1-3 
Exod. 40: 1-3 


Lev. 10: I-11 
. Num. 10: 11-13, 29-36 


8. August 24.—Report of the Spres. . Nam. 13: 1-3; 13: 25 to 14:4 
g. August 31.—The Brazen Serpent... .... _. « _ Num, a1: 1-9 
10, September 7.—The Prophet like Moses... ... Deut. 18: 9-22 


11. September 14.—Lovin 
12. September 21 The Deat 
13. September 28.—Review. 


and Obeying God, Deut. 30: 11-20 
of Moos . 2... Deut, 34: 1-12 


% 
Every call compels a choice. 


‘<t 


International Home Readings 


MoONn.—Deut. 29: 1-13. Introduction. 
TUES.—Deut. 30: 11-20. Loving and obeying God. 
WED.—Deut. 31: 1-13. To be remembered. 
THURS.—Deut. 11 : 13-25. Blessing in keeping. 
FRI.—James 1 : 17-27. Hearers and doers. 
SaT.—1 John 2: 1-10. Knowing and keeping. 
SuUN.—John 14: 15-26. Proof of true love. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
’ 


% 
Great truths are overlooked because of their very 


nearness. 
bad 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Service of God 
1. A Reasonable Service : 
It is not too hard for thee (11). 
My yoke is easy (Matt. 11: 30). 
His commandments are not grievous (1 John 5 : 3). 
I delight in the law of God (Rom. 7: 22). 


2. A Service Easily Understood : 
Not*in heaven, ... beyond the sea (12-14). 
I have not spoken in secret (Isa. 45 : 19). 
Thine ears shall hear. . . . This is the way (Isa. 30 : 21). 
Thy word is a lamp unto my feet (Psa. 119 : 105). 
3- A Service of Love: 
1 command thee .. . to love Jehovah (16). 
Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God (Deut. 6 : 5). 
The great and first commandment (Matt. 22 : 37, 38). 
I love thee, O Jehovah (Psa. 18 : 1). 
4. A Service of Obedience : 
To keep his commandments (16). 
Fear Jehovah, and serve him (1 Sam. 12 : 24). 
The whole duty of man (Ecel. 12 : 13). 
Love me... keep my commandments (John 14 : 15). 
5- A Service with Promise : 
That Jehovah thy God may bles3thee (16). 
Showing lovingkindness unto thousands ( Exod. 20 : 6). 
That it may be well with thee (Deut. 6 : 3). 
Glory and honor and incorruption (Rom. 2 : 6, 7, 10). 
6. A Service with Warning : 
Uf thy heart turn away,... perish (17, 18). 
It shall not be well with the wicked (Eccl. 8 : 13). 
Unto every man according to his deeds (Matt. 16 : 27). 
Wrath and indignation, tribulation and anguish (Rom. 2 : 8, 9). 


the land whither thou goest in to possess it. 


x bd x < 


7. A Voluntary Service : 
Before thee life and death, ... therefore choose (19, 20). 
Ye have chosen you Jehovah (Josh. 24 : 22). 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon (Luke 16 : 13). 
Ye will not come to me (John 5 : 40). 


“ 
The heart and the mind are the two tables of the 


new law. 
<4 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The Book of Deuter- 
onomy consists of an inscription (1: 1, 2), two 
public addresses, with explanatory statements 

(1: 3 to 4: 43; 4: 44 to 26: 19), the second including 
a code of laws (12: 1 to 26: 15); a manual for the 
pageant of blessing and cursing, including directions, 
the formula for the cursing, an amplification of the 
formula, and an address by Moses (27 : I-14; 27 : 15- 
26; 28:1 to 29:1; 29: 2 to 30: 20); and a narrative, 
including two poems (chaps. 31-34). The manual 
is for the carrying out of a precept in the second 
address (11 : 26-32). It presupposes throughout the 
legislation of the second address. 

LACE.—The manual purports to have been issued 
while Israel was encamped in the valley of the lower 
Jordan, east of the river (29*: 1; 27 : 2, etc.). 

TimeE.—It therefore dates itself within the last few 

weeks of the fortieth year of the exodus. See pre- 
vious lessons. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.— For parallels to particular 

sentences see marginal Bibles. 


b 


Verses 11-14.—Z7his commandment: The contents 
of the book of the law, just mentioned in verse ro. 
The book poche meg A referred to seems to be Deuter- 
onomy, or possibly the legislation in Deuteronomy, 
but the principle applies to all written revelation that 
one may have.—/ command: The speaker is Moses 
—_ 29 : 2; Rom. 10: 5).—7hee: He is addressing 

srael.—7his day : Perhaps indicating some particu- 
lar day,—the day when this manual was published, 
or the word may denote a less definite interval of 
time.—Not too hard for thee: Not transcendent, 
marvelous, beyond comprehension, like some doc- 
trines that are sometimes taught in the name of reli- 
= or philosophy.—Nezther ts it far o Requiring 

ifficult effort to enable one to get information con- 
cerning it.—And make us to hear it: So, correctly, 
the Revised Versions. It is a favorite trick of priest- 
craft to represent God’s revelation of himself as 
needing the mediation of paid experts to bring it 
from heaven. Israel, Moses says, needs no such 
mediation.—Over the sea: This is not a kind of 
knowledge that can be obtained only by going to a for- 
eign country for it.— Very nigh unto thee: Written in 
the book of the law, and accessible.—/n thy mouth: 
With arrangements for being orally taught (Deut. 
Ir: 19 and 31: 11, etc.).—/n thy heart; Thy mind. 
It was so taught that one could not help remembering 
it, at least in part.— 7hat thou mayest do it: Simple 
obedience is the thing demanded. 

Paul's interpretation (Rom. 10 : 6-8) is not different 
from this, but he says that the same form of reason- 
ing applies in the case of Christian truth. 





The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Verses 15, 16a.—/ have set before thee: Better, 
‘*I do set before thee,”—one of the many Scripture 
sentemces in which men are called upon to decide 
between the two great alternatives.—7Zo Jove a 
vah; One gets tired of hearing intelligent people say 
that love, as a supreme motive, is not in the Old 
Testament, but was first taught by Jesus. Jesus 
himself affirms the contrary (Matt. 22 : 35-40).— 
To walk...andtokeep: Love is not genuine unless 
it results in thoughtful-obedience.—Ordinances : So 
the American Revision in place of ‘‘ judgments ” in 
the other versions. 

Verses 16 6-18.—Live and multiply, etc.: The con- 
sequences in case they obey. The evil consequences, 
if they do not obey, are stated in the following 
clauses. 

Verses 19, 20.—The address is brought to a close, 
again emphasizing the alternative presented.—/ ca/l 
heaven and earth to witness; Perhaps ‘‘ record” in 
the King James Version means the same thing. 
This strong form of asseveration is repeated in Deu- 
teronomy 32: 1.—V7Zhe blessing and the curse; Not 
‘blessing and cursing,” as in the Old Version. The 
definite article is significant, and the phrase is re- 
peated from Deuteronomy 11 : 26 and 30: 1 (comp. 
II : 27-29 and 27:12, 13 and 28:2, 8), These and 
other phenomena show that chapters 27 to 30 area 
unit, the subject throughout being the pageant of 
public blessing and cursing that is to be transacted 
at Ebal and Gerizim. The pains taken to impress on 
Israel the contrast between the results of obedience 
and of disobedience is measureless. — Therefore 
choose : This is the great thing.—For he is thy life: 
The pronoun may equally well stand for the course 
of conduct just mentioned: to make the right choice 
and love and obey and cleave to Jehovah is th 
life. So the margin has it.—Dwe// in the land: 
Even returning thither, on repentance, after being 
expelled (30 : 1-10).—Adbraham : Moses refers every- 
thing to the Abrahamic promise. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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it ts not the things we get from heaven, but those 
we take there, that bless us. 


— 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Revelation of Love 


HE old terror of the gods here ends. Mythology 
had Furies, but no Hope; it had Kali, goddess 
of murder, but no Saviour; it had a goddess of 

beauty, but even men exclaimed of her, ‘‘ Can such 
wrath be in celestial minds?” 
The idea that God is love was not a human discov- 


ery. It was not a product of evolution. It was a 
revelation. 
How winningly the revelation opens! The com- 


mandment is near, not difficult, not beyond seas, nor 
in heaven. It is in thy heart (vs. 11-14). 

All the verbs ‘‘to love” root back into verbs ‘‘ to 
will.” So it is within the compass of possibility for 
any one who has a will. Add desire to will, and it is, 
as God says, not difficult. All one’s nature is flooded 
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with love and life. A religion of love satisfies all 
man's nature. 

Note, the choice must be made by every one, 

—‘If thy heart turn away” (Vv. 17). An enforced 
state would be irksome, while the same state chosen 
might be rapturous. It immensely exalts man that 
he determines a state that may be eternally great 
and glad. 

But, great as is the blessing of loving obedience, 
so great is the blight of not loving. Royal, rap- 
turous, godlike, is the nature that loves. warfed, 
warped, devilish, is a nature that does not love. Its 
best powers are not developed, its worst are rampant 
(v. 18). 

The minute directions to be followed, the elaborate 
ritual required of the Jews, might seem a heavy task, 
a drudgery. But love makes all tasks light. By 
commanding love first, and obedience afterward, life 
becomes one long development of gladness and 
gg ‘*Therefore choose life, that thou mayest 
ive, thou and thy seed” (v. 19). 
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‘¢ TT IS Nor Too Harp ror Tuee.”—The followers 
| of the Meccan prophet maintain the divine 
origin of their Quran, which ‘‘was brought 
down,” as their tradition says, ‘‘ word by word to the 
Prophet's ear."”” The original is written in heaven. 
Modern scholars have shown whence the sources of 
Islamism were actually derived, and any one open to 
conviction will see the reasonableness and truth of 
the demonstration; but no scholars, ancient or mod- 
ern, have been able to find the sources of the Hebrew 
religion to be other than those which the whole nation 
bore witness to at the foot of Sinai, when ‘all the 
people perceived the thunderings, and the lightnings, 
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The Spirit 


By Alexander 


HIS lesson closes the legislation of this book, the 
T succeeding chapters being in the nature of an 
epilogue or appendix. It sums up the whole 
law, makes plain its inmost essence and its tremen- 
dous alternatives. As in the closing strains of some 
great symphony, the themes which have run through 
the preceding movements are woven together in the 
final burst of music. Let us try to discover the com- 
ponent threads of the web. 

The irst point to note is the lofty conception of the 
true essence of the whole law, which is enshrined 
here. ‘*‘ This commandment which I command thee 
this day" is twice defined in the lesson (vs. 16, 20), 
and in both instances ‘‘ to love Jehovah thy God” is 
presented as the all-important precept. Love is rec- 
ognized as the great commandment. Leviticus may 
deal with minute regulations for worship, but these 
are subordinate, ant the sovereign commandment 
is love. Nor is the motive which should sway to love 
omitted; for what a tender drawing by the memories 
of what he had dene for Israel is put forth in the 
name of ‘‘ Jehovah, ‘Ay God!" The Old Testament 
system is a spiritual system, and it too places the 
very heart of religion in love to God, drawn out by 
the contemplation of his self-revelation in his —s 
dealings with us. We have here clearly recognize 
that the obedience which pleases God is obedience 
born of love, and that the love which really sets to- 
wards God will, like a powerful stream, turn all the 
wheels of life in conformity to his will. 

When Paul proclaimed that ‘ love is the fulfillin 
of the law,” he was only ss the teaching o 
this passage, when it puts ‘‘ to walk in his ways,” or 
‘*to obey his voice,” after ‘‘to love Jehovah thy 
God,” bedience is the result and test of love; love 
is the only parent of real obedience. The second 
point strongly insisted on here is the blessedness of 
er such a knowledge as the law gives. 

Yerses 11-14 present that thought in three ways. 
The revelation is not that of duties far beyond our 
capacity: ‘‘It is not too hard for thee.” No doubt, 
complete ——— with it is beyond our powers, 
and the entire, whole-hearted, and whole-souled love 
of God is not attained even by those who love him 
most, Paul's position that the law gives the knowl- 
edge of sin, just because it presents an impossible 
elevation in its ideal, is not opposed to the point of 
view in the lesson; for he is thinking of complete 
conformity as impossible, while it is thinking of real, 
though imperfect, obedience as within the reach of 
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and the voice of the trumpet,.and the mountain smok- 
ing" (Exod. 20 : 18). The great lawgiver does well 
to remind the people that ‘‘ this commandment is not 
hidden.” 

‘‘Ir1s Not in Heaven.”—Like the ‘‘ Tablet” of the 
Muhammadans. 

‘‘ NEITHER Is IT BEYOND THE SEa.”—Anything be- 
yond the sea in our day is, comparatively speaking, 
easy of access, but the Great Sea (the Mediterranean) 
that bounds the Land of Promise on the west was a 
great unknown expanse tothe Hebrews. They knew 
not what was beyond it, and they had no means of 
knowing. At no time in their history did they be- 
come a seafaring promis. and in the earlier years of 
their possession of the land the Phoenicians and Phi- 
listines alone ventured out into the deep, and had 
communication with the countries bordering the sea. 
The sea was to the Hebrews what the Atlantic was to 
the medieval world before Columbus opened the way 
to America; and Moses’ statement was intended to 
be reassuring to the people, that they might feel the 
force and comfort of the statement, ‘‘The word of 
God is very nigh unto thee.” 

‘‘THat THou Mayest Live anp Muttipty.’’—A 
long life was considered by the Hebrews as the great- 
estof blessings. The patriarchs had all been spared 
to a good old age; to be cut off early was looked 
upon as a judgment. Indeed, it is pretty clear that 
the condition of prolonged life was dependent on the 
keeping of the Commandments (Exod. 20: 12; 1 Kings 
3:14). Hezekiah evidently based his prayer for a 
prolonged life on his righteous conduct (2 Kings 20: 3), 
and the Lord added fifteen years unto his life. The 

romise is repeatedly given to the righteous, ‘‘ With 

ong life will P satisfy him” (Psa. g1 : 16; Prov. 3: 2). 
People have often said to me, in return for a small 
favor, ‘‘Allah yattowel amrikee!” (‘* May God pro- 
long your life!”) It is a very common form of bless- 
me. 

ext to the desire to live long is the desire to pos- 
sess offspring, particularly male offspring. The two 
blessings are often put in juxtaposition. The com- 
monest blessing which the people here invoke upon 
us personally is, ‘‘May God grant you a son!” and 
the latest expression of this blessing that I heard 
was, ‘‘ May you have five sons!” 
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of the Law 
McLaren, D.D. 


all men. No man can love as he ought; every man 
can love. Itis blessed to have obligation all gathered 
into such a commandment. 

Again, the a of the law is a blessing, be- 
cause its authoritative voice ends the weary quest 
after some reliable guide to conduct, and we need 
neither try to climb to heaven, nor to traverse the 
wide world and cross the ocean, to find certitude and 
enlightenment enough for our need. They err who 
think of God’s commandments as grievous burdens; 
they are merciful guide-pests. They do not so much 
lay weights on our backs as give light to our eyes. 

Still further, the law has its echo ‘‘in thy heart.” 
It is ‘‘ graven on the fleshly tables of the heart,” and 
we all respond to it when it gathers up all duty into 
‘* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” and say to it, 
‘*Thou speakest well.” The worst man knows it 
better than the best man keeps it. Blurred and 
illegible often, like the half-defaced inscriptions dis- 
interred from the rubbish mounds that once were 
Nineveh or Babylon, that law remains written on the 
hearts of all men. 

A third point to be well laid to heart is the merciful 
plainness and emphasis with which the issues, that 
are suspended on obedience or disobedience, are de- 
clared. The solemn alternatives are before every 
soul that hears. Life or death, blessing or cursing, 
are held out to him, and it is for him to elect whic 
shall be realized in his case. Of course, it may be 
said that the words ‘life’ and ‘‘ death” are here 
used in their merely physical sense, and that the 
context shows (vs. 17, 18) that life here means only 
‘*length of days, that thou mayest dwell in the land.” 
No doubt, that is so, though we can ve emg: J refuse 
to see some glimmer of a deeper conception gleaming 
through the words, ‘‘ He is thy life,” though it is but 
a glimmer. We have no space here to enter upon 
the question of how far it is now true that obedience 
brings material blessings. It was true for Israel, as 
many a sad experience that it was a bitter as well as 
an evil thing to forsake Jehovah was to show in the 
future. But though the connection between well 
doing and material gain is not so clear now, it is by no 
means abrogated, either for nations or for individuals. 
Moral and religious law has social and economic con- 
sequences, and though the perplexed distribution of 
earthly good and ill often bewilders faith and em- 
boldens skepticism, there still is visible in human 
affairs a drift towards recompensing in the world the 
righteous and the wicked. 
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But with our Christian consciousness, ‘ life ” 
means more than living, and ‘he is our life” in a 
deeper and more blessed sense than that our physical 
existence is sustained by his continual energy. The 
love of God and consequent union with him give us 
the only true life. Jesus is ‘ our life,” and he enters 
the spirit which opens to him by faith, and communi- 
cates to it a spark of his own immortal life. He that 
is joined to Jesus lives; he that is separated from him 
‘*is dead while he liveth.” ; 

The last point here is the solemn responsibility for 
choosing one’s part which the revelation of the law 
brings with it. ‘‘I have set before thee life and 
death, the blessing and the curse, therefore choose 
life.” We each determine for ourselves whether the 
knowledge of what we ought to be will lead to life. or 
to death, and by choosing obedience we choose life. 
Every ray of light from God is capable of producing 
a double effect. It either gladdens or pains, it either 
gives vision or blindness. The gospel, which is the 
perfect revelation of God in Christ, brings every one 
of us face to face with the great alternative, and 
urgently demands from each his personal act of 
choice, whether he will accept it, or neglect or reject 
it. Not to choose to accept zs to choose to reject. 
To do nothing is to choose death. The knowledge of 
the law was not enough, and neither is an intellectual 
reception of the gospel. The one bred Pharisees, 
who were whited sepulchers; the other breeds ortho- 
dox professors, who have ‘‘a name to live and are 
dead.” The clearer our light, the heavier our respon- 
sibility. If we are to live, we have to ‘‘ choose life; ” 
and if we do not, by the vigorous exercise of our will, 
turn away from earth and self, and take Jesus for our 
Saviour and Lord, loving and obeying whom we love 
and obey God, we have effectually chosen a worse 
death than that of the body, and flung away a better 
life than that of earth. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D:D. 


T IS not too hard for thee, neither is it far off 
(v. 11). Most of us spend the best moments of 
our lives in bitter complainings that the law and 

the duty and the burdens are too hard for us. ‘‘ My 
burden is heavier than I can bear.” What is the 
real trouble? It is lack of skill in bearing the bur- 
den. Dobson had a thousand pounds of wheat to 
carry to the mill, and tried to carry it on his shoul- 
ders. A friend who saw him crushed by the load 
offered his wagon, and Dobson insisted on lying 
down in the bed of it, and having the wheat piled on 
top of him. I know a man whois carrying the whole 
United States Government on his shoulders. He 
doesn’t let Congress and President Roosevelt do a 
thing. Of course, the burden is crushing him. Life 
zs hard, but it is not so hard as we make it; and, 
deny it as you will, no man’s load is too heavy if he 
only learns how to cast it on the shoulders of the 

treat Burden-bearer. But, if the burden is not too 
Savy, neither is the ‘truth ” too ‘‘ far off." It must 
be confessed that it sometimes seemsso, How vague 
and remote the doctrines of the Bible appear to us 
when they are stated as dogmas! In dogma the 
intellectual element is simply the envelope of the 
religious experience. Let a man sit down to read 
Calvin’s Institutes, or Hodge’s theology, and it all 
seems like mathematical computations. It is remote, 
unreal, impersonal. One feels like touching a button 
for an angel (as if for a messenger), and sending 
him into the heavens, or over the sea, to discover 
what all this talk is about. And suddenly something 
happens, and those vague ideas seem to spring 
towards us in real presences. It is as if one were 
counting in numbers, and somebody should begin to 
drop a silver dollar every time we added one. Read 
what follows. 

But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it (vy. 14). 
Nothing in this world ever gets closer to a man than 
duty, when it does touch him. It’s closer to him 
than breathing. It’s nearer than hands or feet. It 
envelops him like an atmosphere. It clings like an 
epidermis. I may not feel the definiteness of that 
duty that looms up dim and vast which has to be done 
next month, but I’ve got a few little jobs that I must 
do to-day, from which I can no more get away than 
from my shadow. They are very ‘ nigh” me; they 
are in my ears and mouth and heart. If they were 
turned into flesh and blood, dressed in a blue uniform 
with brass buttons, and had a pair of handcuffs on 
me, they could be no more palpable and demonstrable. 
You may not know the duty of to-morrow, but the dut 
of this present moment is as clear and vivid as a flas 
of lightning. It is now time to/get up and dress, toeat 
your breakfast, to start for school, to get your lesson, 
to tell Tom Bronson that you won’t smoke, to tell 
Jim Featherweight that you won't fight. There is 
nothing vague and remote about that,—is there ? 
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But if thy heart turn away, and thou wilt not 
hear, but shalt be drawn away,... ye shall surely 
ee (vs. 17, 18). What a fearful sensation it is to 

ave one’s ‘*‘ heart turn away,” and to feel one's self 
being steadily ‘‘drawn away” from well-known du- 
ties! To asensitive soul it is like the horror of the 
first consciousness of the current in the river, or of 
the undertow inthe ocean. For the boy or girl to find 
his school duties or his church privileges or his home 

leasures irksome, and to be repelled by them, is 
indeed a sickening experience. If any of you are 
becoming conscious of it, you ought to face the con- 
sequences. It means (in the long run) shame and 
misery. ‘‘ Ye shall surely perish.” It is a foregone 
conclusion that, when the simple, homely, holy duties 
of daily life become repugnant, the logical outcome 
of that state of mind and heart is hatred and con- 
tempt for all moral obligations whatsoever. Did you 
ever see an engineer reverse a lever when he saw a 
washout ahead of him? That is what you ought to 
do if your heart is ‘‘ turning away” from your duties. 

Therefore choose life, that thou mayest live (v.19). 

The life we received from our parents we did not 
choose. It was thrust upon us. But no one ever 
had the higher life (the life of reverence, worship, 
and self-sacrifice) thrust upon him. You will get it 
from choice, or not at all. To discipline one’s self to 
an unending series of heroic and painful choices is 
the high calling of man. To drift with circumstances 
is to be a straw on ariver. ‘To choose one's path in- 
telligently and conscientiously is to move with the 
majesty of a star and the ea a | of anangel. Never 
flip a cent, never even open the Bible at random 
to find an accidental signboard. Pick your path. 
Choose your course vigorously, determinedly. It is 
better to err through a conscientious aim than to 
hit the mark with your eyes shut. Choose life, 
that thou mayest live—really. No man lives really 
who does not choose life. Drifting is not sailing, 
neither is it living. A man experiences more of the 
real, true, deep meaning of life in one single choice 
of his own will than in five hundred made for him by 
his parents or friends. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HAT does verse 11 say about God’s command- 
ment? Where does verse 12 say that God’s 
commandment is not? What does verse 13 

say about this same truth? Where does verse 14 say 
that God’s commandment is? What does God bid 
the people do, in verse 19? Have we in these days 
more, or less, of the word of God than the people to 
whom Moses was speaking ? What book is that which 
many of us have had in our hands this day? The 
Word of God. Now put on the board the words, 
God’s Word in My Hand. Many scholars go no 
farther than this. But is that of any real use to 
them? — No, it is like a sick man who has a book tell- 
ing him how to get well, who never reads it. Will it 
do him any g ? But, supposing we all learn our 
lessons well, but do no more,—is that of ayy real use 
tous? Put down the word Head, No; for, again, it 
is like a sick man reading the directions as to what 
he should do to get well, and going no farther. What 
more must we do in order to get the good from God’s 
word that he wishes us to get? We must have the 
word in our hearts. Put down the word Heart. This 
is why the Psalmist says, ‘‘ Thy word have I laid up 
in my heart, that I might not sin against thee” (Psa. 
119: 11). Now we may treat the Word of God in these 
three ways. Which way do you choose to treat it in? 
Now put down the word Choose. Then have some 
one lead in prayer, asking for nothing else than that all 
in this school may take God’s Word into their hearts 
as well as into their hands and heads. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of 
the metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs "') 


‘* Trust and obey.”’ Psalm 8 : 1-9. 

** How firm a foundation, ye saints (9: 1-8. 12: 1-8.) 
of the Lord.”’ Psalm 96 : 1-8. 

** How shall I follow him I serve ?"’ (132 : 1-7. 193 : 1-5.) 

**I love thy kingdom, Lord.”’ Psalm 115 : 1-9. 

* As pants the hart for cooliag (165 : 1-3 23% : 1-3.) 
ae. . Psalm 145 : I-7. 

‘* Thou hidden love of God, whose ; 
height.”’ (216 : 1-6. 310: 1-5.) 

‘* Guide me, O thou great Jehovah."’ Psalm 104 : 31-34. 

** Lead us, heavenly Father, lead us." (151 : 14-16. 214 : 14-16.) 
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See the ‘* Ways of Working’’ department of August 9 
for, fresh information about the Beginners’ Course in 
Bible study issued by the International Lesson Com- 
mittee, and Miss Frederica Beard’s article in that 
issue, **‘Why Every Sunday-school Should Have a 
Beginners’ De partment.”’ 











For the Primary Teacher 


By George H. Archibald 


l. Topic for the Quarter: The Heavenly Father’s 
Love and Care for his Children. 


Il. Lesson Topic: Loving and Obeying God. 


Il. Golden Text: For this is the love of God, that 
we keep his commandments.—1 John 5: 3. 


IV. Result Sought: 
Obedience. 


V. Starting-Points : 


(Nore.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
*eacher, if preferred.]} 

1. Movements of hands, arms, legs, and body. 

2. A talk about the finger family. 

3. How can you tell when one person loves 
another ? 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 


Before the lesson story is told, be sure that the chil- 
dren are physically ready to listen. If they are active 
and restless, give them some physical exercise, and 
give them enough of it to make them want to be 
quiet and listen. The time to tell children stories is 
not when they are full of energy, but after the in- 
tense energy has been at least partially thrown off. 
There is no story like the ‘‘sleepy-time” story; the 
very name ought to be full of suggestion to the 
teacher of the little people. When physical exercise 
is given to the children, let it fit the lesson as nearly 
as possible. For example, in this lesson the starting- 
point chosen is, ‘‘movements of hands, arms, legs. 
and body.” This starting-point can be used stow 
mental as well as physical preparation, , 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 


Begin by a talk with the children about the move- 
ments of the hands. 

Let us all hold up our hands. Now tell the fingers 
to move. Now tell the arms to move, now the head, 
the legs, the body, etc. Do these hands obey us 
when we tell them to move? Yes; they obey us 
even if we do not speak to them out loud. Try it, 
and see. How dreadful it would be if our hands 
would not obey us! 


2. Lesson Story. 


The passage chosen for to-day’s study does not 
contain a lesson story. Begin, however, by a review 
of the journeys and events in the history of the chil- 
dren of Israel. In doing so, aim to gather together 
the different stories of the quarter into one continu- 
ous whole. As the story is told, let emphasis be 
placed upon the fact that all went well with the chil- 
dren of Israel when they obeyed the loving heavenly 
Father, but that, when they disobeyed, they suffered 
the consequences. Also point out certain acts of 
obedience which showed the love of the children of 
Israel for their heavenly Father. In this way lead 
up to the Golden Text, ‘‘ For this is the love of God, 
that we keep his commandments.” 

Let me tell you a story. There was a man who 
had three little goldfishes, the dearest little gold- 
fishes in the world. He put them in a pond of beau- 
tiful, clear water. Every day he walked down to 
the pond, and threw little crumbs of bread into the 
water. The fishes would swim quickly to the place 
where the crumbs fell, pick them up, and eat them. 
Then the good man would call out to them, ‘‘ Dear 
little goldfish, remember two things,—if you want 
always to be as safe and happy as you are now, never 
swim through the lattice into the big pond that is 
just next to the little pond, and never go up on the 
bank when I am not here.” But the little fish did 
not understand him. Then the man thought, ‘I 
must do something which will make them understand 
what I mean.” Sohe went down and stood near the 
lattice, and, whenever one of the goldfishes swam 
tewards the lattice, and tried to get through, he beat 
the water with a stick, that he might frighten the fish 
away. He did the same thing whenever one of them 
came up to the top of the water to get up on the 
bank, so that he might drive it far below the surface. 
‘* Now,” he said to himself, ‘‘ I think they understand 
me.” And he went back to the house. 

Then the little goldfishes came together and shook 
their heads, and could not imagine why the good 
man did not want them to swim to the top of the 


. heavenly Father? 
* fish loved the good man? 


water. ‘‘He is up on top himself,’’ said one little 
fish, ‘‘and I don’t see why he won't let us come up 
just a little higher. And why should we be kept 
always in this little pond? It is like a prison. What 
harm would it do if we: swam some time in the big, 
beautiful pond?” ‘‘He is a cruel man,” said the 
first fish. ‘‘ He does not love us, and does not want 
us to have a nicetime.” ‘I shall not obey him,” 
said the second fish. ‘‘I am going right off for a 
frolic in the big pond.” ‘ And f said the first fish, 
‘‘am going up on the bank to enjoy the beautiful 
sunshine.” The third little goldfish alone was wise 
enough to think: ‘‘ The ¢ man must have had 
some reason for not wanting us to go on the bank or 
into the big pond. I know he loves us and takes 
pleasure in us. He would not so often come to bring 
us nice crumbs of bread if he did not care for us. 
He is not cruel, and I will do as he wanted me to, 
though I may not know the reason he wants it.” So 
the good little fish stayed down deep in the water. 

The two other fishes ‘did as they said they would. 
One swam through the lattice into the large pond, 
and the other played-in the sunshine on the bank. 
Both laughed at the little brother who had chosen to 
obey the good man. 

But what do you think happened ?’ Can you guess? 
Scarcely had the first fish gone into the big pond, 
when a great fish sprang upon him and ate him up. 
Scarcely had the second fish got to the bank, when 
the water left him there in the sunshine, and he had 
nothing to breathe, and died. Only the little goldfish 
who obeyed the kind man was left in the clear water 
of the beautiful pond. 4 


3. TRANSITION, 


The teacher will know best how to form the tran- 
sition questions for this lesson, The object of the 
transition is to get back from the children, by ques- 
tioning, the salient points in the lesson story. These 
must be stated in the children’s own words, not 
merely an assent to what the teacher says. Be sure 
that the last question of the transition leads up to 
the truth emphasized. For example, the closing 
questions of the transition in to-day’s lesson may be: 
How do you know the children of Israel loved the 
How do you know the little gold- 


4. Tue TrutTH EMPHASIZED. 


I know a little boy named Freddie who likes to get 
up on his mother’s Sosa, and to put his arms around 
her neck, and say, ‘‘I love you, mother.” Do you 
think there is a better way in which Freddie could 
show his love for his mother? Tell me one way. 
What does the Golden Text say? 


VII, Pictures 


Some of those used in the previous lessons of the 
quarter. 
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When you are willing to separate life from good, 
you may separate death from evil. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OU have in this lesson the sum of the wisdom 

of the Old Testament. It is presented in a 
setting deeply pathetic and impressive, and 

you should bring yourself into sympathy with it as 
a preparation for teaching the lesson. Picture to 
yourself the aged leader, whose patience has not 
failed through all the years of wilderness life, in 
which he has guided his people, ignorant, weak, 
and often unreasonable. ead his entire address 
(Deut., chaps. 29, 30), then meditate on the whole 
section (30: 11-20). The theme of Moses is the thesis 
of the Book of Proverbs, that the greatest wisdom is 
to obey God, and the greatest folly to disobey him. 
Read Proverbs 8. The Book of Job illustrates it from 
the point of view of a man stripped of everything that 
makes life valuable, yet clinging to God, and thus 
recovering the wealth of his manhood. The Book 
of Ecclesizstes illustrates it from another point,—of 
a man who gained all he could wish for in this world, 
but who lost the power of enjoying it, and found it 
emptiness because he had cut loose from God. The 
history of the Hebrews was written to show that lov- 
ing obedience to God brings to men the fulfilment 
of the highest ends of living, and that disobedience 
to him brings ruin, Their songs celebrate that great 
truth. Our Lord affirmed it when he quoted frem 
this Book of Deuteronomy in his fight against the 
Devil in the wilderness (Matt. 4: 4). It was as if 
he had said, ‘‘ Let me be hungry, but let me never 
cut myself off from God.” It is the theme of the 
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Sermon on the Mount, and these very 
utterances of Moses are reiterated in 
the parable with which it closes (Matt. 
7: 24-27). \ 

When you have filled your mind with 
this divine message borne to men by 
prophets, by Christ and the apostles, 
abundant illustrations will come to you 
of persons who have chosen life, and of 
those who have chosen death, and your 
personal affection for your pupils will 
move you to impress on them these 
truths: 

1. The Simplicity and Reasonableness 
of Loving Obedience to God (vs. 11-14). 
It is not too hard—that is, too mysterious 
and difficult—for ordinary people (v. 11). 
It is not necessary to send into the skies 
(v. 12), nor across the ocean (v. 13), for 
instructions how to do it. It is just do- 
ing what our own conscience tells us to 
do. Our Father, who made us in his 
own image, made us to have compan- 
ionship with himseif. Obedience to him 
is simply acting in accordance with the 
law of our own being (v. 13). A young 
man who insisted that being a Chris- 
tian was too difficult for him to under- 
stand, once asked the Bishop of London 
what he thought was a puzzling ques- 
tion: ‘* Can you tell a plain man a plain 
road to heaven?” ‘‘ Certainly,” re- 
sat the bishop, ‘“ nothing is simpler. 

ou have only to turn at once to the 
right, and keep straight, on.” Show 
your pu ils that no one ever set himself 
with full purpose of heart to obey God 
without finding the hand of God ss 
his to lead him on. Meditate on suc 
words as Deuteronomy 4: 29; Jeremiah 
29 : 11-13; John 7: 17, 19, 23, 24. Such 
words abound in the Bible. They have 
a nameless charm on the lips of the 
teacher who knows their meaning by 
experience, and who loves his pupils. 

ut show that love in the Bible is not 
primarily emotion. Do not begin to 
teach religion to a child by telling him 
he must love God more than he loves 
his mother. Love, as used here, in- 
cludes choice. ‘* Choose iife,” said 
Moses. Choose God as he is revealed in 
Christ, because he is supremely worthy 
to be Lord of your thoughts, desires, 
and actions, and your affections will go 
forth to him who has chosen you to be 
his chil... 

2. The Reward of Loving Obedience 
to God (vs. 15, 16). It is peace within, 
and contentment and prosperity (Prov. 
8 : 16-18; Isa. 26: 3-7; John 14: 27, etc.). 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Deuter- 
onomy.) 

[For each member of the Bible class.] 
Deuteronomy is a most interesting 
book to the student of the Bible. It 
contains a unique legal code, one evi- 
dently made, not for the guidance of a 
judge, but for the inspiration of a peo- 
ple. With its laws it combines in gen- 
erous proportions the reasons for cheer- 
fully obeying them, and exhortations to 
continue that glad obedience. 

A notable feature of the code is its 


were the most insidious foes of spiritual 
religion. They received the popular 
favor granted to the order to which they 
belonged ; they claimed to speak for 
God ; they were sometimes, no doubt, 
self-deceived, but more often they mis- 
led the people. Some leagued them- 
selves to the heathenish party in Israel, 
others were actuated by motives of self- 
interest; but alike they worked against 
re of real, sincere prophets, who 
st for the best things. From the 
days of Ahab to the exile these prophets 
flourished. ‘They undermined the influ- 
ence of Jeremiah, and plunged unhappy 
See into its last and fatal revolt. 

ightly does the code of Deuteronomy 
treat them as criminals, dangerous to 
the state, and deserving of death (13 : 5; 
18 : 20). 

Chapters 29 to 31, on which this lesson 
is based, contain a closing address, 
which recapitulates the good providence 
of God toward Israel in all their personal 
and political needs; declares the neces- 
sity of a solemn renewal of the covenant 
and of its maintenance, lest he be 
obliged to manifest his wrath in order to 
honor’his own name; and depicts (chap. 
30) the happy results of glad obedience, 
—forgiveness of transgression, restora- 
tion from exile, great prosperity, right- 
eousness of life (vs. 3-10). hen follows 
a wonderful passage, the one taken as 
the special basis.of the lesson. It urges 
the simplicity. and practicableness of 
God’s law. e who has the will to obey 
it cannot plead inability or ignorance. 
Its recognition is a vital matter, its 
issues far-reaching. Obedience must be 
thorough-going, and will be crowned by 
blessings in soul and body. Disobedi- 
ence may be twofold: the worship of 











It is joy (John 15: 11; 16: 24, etc.). Itis 
comfort (Matt. 11; 28), strength (Phil. 
4: 13), satisfaction (Psa. 84: 11). 

3. The Certain Consequence of Dis- 
obeying God (vs. 17, 18). 
selfl@struction (Prov. 8 : 36; 5: 21-23). 
Meditate on our Lord's final appeal to 
his nation till you feel the pathos of his 
words, ‘‘If thou hadst known in this 
day, even thou, the things which belong 
unto peace! but now they are hid from 
thine eyes.” 

4. The Supreme Necessity to Choose 


Life (vs. 19, 20). Show how Jesus summed | III. QuEsTIons ror Stupy anp Discus- 


up the whole revelation of God (Matt. 
22: 37-40). Show how the purpose of 


God is fulfilled through loving surrender | tuk consideration, to members of the elass.] 


to Christ (John.3: 16). Make plain the 


meaning of these words of Moses, ‘‘ For | What justifies the statement that the 


he is thy life.” If your life enters into 


the teaching of this lesson, you will not | rather than a judicial rescript? (2.) 
| What is the keynote of the code as a 


teach it in vain (Isa. 55: 10, 11). 


Suggestive Questions 


tr. The Right Choice. What is the 
greatest thing in the world ? (Prov. 4: 
7:) What is wisdom ? Gob 28 : 28.) 
What do those find who find wisdom ? 
(Prov. 8: 35.) What is life eternal ? 
(rt John 5: 20.) How can we choose life ? 
(Deut. 30: 20.) How is life sustained ? 
(John 6: 35.) What is the sum of wis- | 

om ? (Luke ro : 25-28.) 

2. The Wrong Choice. What is the 
greatest folly ? (Deut. 30: 17, 18; Matt. 
7: 26, 27.) How is the wrong choice 
made? (1 Johu 4 : 6-8.) How is the 
wrong choice exercised ? (Matt. 25: 41-45.) 
What is the consequence of the wrong 
choice ? (John 3 : 36.) 

Boston. 

bd 

When aman's religion is hidden in | 

heaven, it is likely to be missing on | 


earth. | 


Show that it is | 


| the ‘‘ Ten Commandments,” and of the 


other gods, or the failure to keep Jeho- 


frequent allusions to false prophets, who |. 


The divine life is something which 
men may both comprehend and share. 
To refuse to recognize God's share in 
our lives is to take a most serious re- 
sponsibility. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 

“ 


Even an easy command will not keep 
itself. 
oe 
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vah's law. Expulsion and ruin will be 
the penalty of either form. 

| The final appeal is a stirring one: 
‘*Choose to love Jehovah, to obey his 
voice and to cleave unto him, for he is 
thy life and the length of thy days.” 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

| Any one of the many commentaries 
| on Deuteronomy will be found useful in 


fers. at the meaning of these chap- 
ters. 


SION. 
To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 


1. The Law of Deuteronomy. (1.) 


Deuteronomic lawis a national standard 


| whole? (3.) Compare the keynotes of 
| covenant codes of Exodus 20 to 23. 

2. Deuteronomic Ideals. (4.) How 
does Deuteronomy describe the good 
man? (5.) What does it promise to such 
aman? (6.) What does it predict as the 
result of wickedness in life ? 

3. Their Permanence. (7.) Would we 
be willing to use the phraseology of 
Deuteronomy in describing the same 
conditions to-day? (8.) Does God al- 
ways reward obedience (30 : 9, 10) by 
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as it is now. 
country equals it. 


Montana and Washington. 
in the Northwest. 


. 





material prosperity ? 

“7a F ‘ord is Very Nigh unto | 
Thee.” (9.) Does this mean that duty | 
is always plain and simple ? 

5. ‘‘He is thy Life.” (10.) In what 


| sense is life impossible to a nation or an | 
| individual who ignores God ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THouGuts. 
Deuteronomy believes in enthusiasm | 

and fidelity in religion,—‘‘ with all thy 

heart and with all thy soul.” | 


late to go. 
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“Life in the Northwest” 


If you have any idea of changing your location 


Go into the Northwest 


Where life is worth living 


It is the coming empire of this country. 
are found in great variety, and land will never be as low priced again 
For farming, fruit-raising, and grazing, no portion of our 
Irrigation makes the farmer independent where irri- 
gation is practised, and the finest irrigable parts of our country are in 
The towns and cities are all growing rapidly 


Let me know what you want, and we will try to help you. 
are all sorts of places and kinds of land in the Northwestern States 
through which the Northern Pacific runs. 


Low Settlers’ Rates are in effect during September and October. 
Write to me where you want to go, and I will tell you what it will cost. 


Chas. S. Fee, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Northern Pacific R’y, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Climate and elevation 


There 


Don't wait until it is too 
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Work and Workers 





Winona Summer School 
By Professor H. M. Hamill, D.D. 


INONA is Chautauqua and North- 
field in one. It combines the 
best educational and evangelistic 

methods of both, and is swiftly becom- 
ing the great religious rallying center 
for the Middle West in Bible study and 
Sunday-school work. It was founded 
six years ago by stalwart Presbyterians, 
is orthodox to the core, yet broadly 
catholic and cosmopolitan. The leaders 
in every communion are called to its 
platform and pulpit. It is the Mecca of 
many secular schoolmasters, as seven- 
teen different schools and courses of 
‘study, and more than a thousand stu- 
dents during the summer of 1902, at- 
test. 


Beautiful in Nature and Art 


Its plant has cost a half-million dol- 
lars already, and the generous givers of 
a great church are urging yet larger ex- 

enditures. It has a spacious park of 
orest and lake, interspersed with flow- 
ing springs of finest water. Nature 
and art have made it one of the most 
restful places upon the Continent. 
Around it, within a few hours’ ride, are 
a half-score of great cities, —Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Toledo, Detroit, Indianapo- 
lis, St. Louis, Chicago. Itlies half way 
between Indianapolis and Chicago, upon 
the main western line of the Pennsyl- 
vania system. It has the quiet of the 
country and the luxuries of the city,— 
fine hotels, cottages, electric lights, 
telephones, boats innumerable, fishing- 
grounds, the best of country and city 
markets. Its rate of living is high or 
low, as one prefers. It has a large and 
stable summer citizenship and many 
thousands of occasional visitors. Its 
atmosphere is thoroughly religious and 
refining. It could not be otherwise with 
Dr. S. C. Dickey as its official manager, 
and Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman as a guid- 
ing spirit. It is largely the creation of 
these two men, reinforced by such others 
of its directory as Studebaker of South 
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hundred preachers and lay workers, 
from many states and all denomina-/| their own teachers. ‘ 
tions, come together to hear the picked 


men of America and Europe expound | 
the Bible. The Bible is their one ab- | 
sorbing study, from morning to night, in | 
successive ‘‘ conferences "' and lectures, 
general and special. It is practical 
rather than theological study, always 
with the sharp evangelistic edge of the 
Old Book in evidence. Its one aim is 
the training of soul-winners in the right 
use of the Word, whether professionals 
or amateurs. Eminent evangelists, pas- 
tors of evangelistic fame, the leaders of 

at revivals, devout biblical professors, 
drill and train the raw recruits of the 
ministry and laity. Noexpense is spared 
to bring together as teachers the men 
upon whose ministry the seal of the 
Spirit has been extraordinarily set. 
Already the vanguard of this great 
body of Christian workers is passing 
through the Winona gates. Such is our 
Western Northfield, most fittingly led 
by the man who, in the judgment of 
many, is spiritual successor to the sainted 
Moody. 


Sunday-School Work to the Front 

The latest Winona development is in 
the line of Sunday-school work. Mana- 
ger Dickey, Dr. Chapman, and W. C. 

all of Indianapolis, as director in 
charge of the Assembly Sunday-school 
Department, ome amg the needs of 
the hosts of Sunday-school workers of 
the Middle West, and the practicability 
of making Winora the chief center of 
Sunday-school influence and instruction, 
have decided to enlarge the Assembly 
curriculum, and to give to the student 
of Sunday-school methods as fine facili- 
ties as are already given to the secular 
and Bible student. Neither men nor 
money will be spared in bringing this 
to pass. No finer constituency could be 
found than in the great Middle West. 
Foremost among the Sunday - school 
states of the nation are those grouped 
immediately around Winona,—Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri,—the very birthplace of ag- 
gressive modern Sunday-school wd 
and the finest illustration of its progress 
and achievement. The ancient Sunday- 
school fire that was kindled a century 
ago upon the continent burns nowhere 
so brightly and steadily as in this mid- 
continent. The time, too, is ripe for 
such a great forward movement. The 
basal idea of the Chautauqua, or sum- 
mer school, was Sunday-school work 
and need. For a decade or more the 
Chautauquas were true to this germinal 








| behalf of the Sunday-school. 


purpose, subordinating all other de- 
‘partments to that of Sunday- school 


paring to move out in ways of training 
eacher-train- 
ing “ in some of its many aspects, is the 
burden of all recent Sunday-school con- 
ventions and gatherings, small and 
great,—from which it is easy to predict 
that if Winona carries out its generous 
and far-reaching Sunday-school policy, 
—as it is certain to do,—it will restore 
at once the lost ‘‘ motif” of Chautauqua 
instruction, and get to itself a great 
constituency of devoted Christian men 
and women, who, while not averse to 
a wholesome Chautauqua ‘“ entertain- 
ment,” and not very tolerant of Bible 





‘*fads,” are longing for the real good 
and the substantial helpfulness that a 
great Assembly can give to them in 
ways of practical Sunday-school instruc- 
tion. 

The beginning was made and the first 
stone placed in the months of July and 
August just closed. It was only a be- 
ginning, but in itself was a promise of 
all the management of Winona hopes 
for. 
ers from seveuteen states; a month’s 
course of downright study; a series of 
lectures for two hours daily upon the 
history, management, teaching, meth- 
ods, and primary work of the Sunday- 
school, conducted by four specialists,— 
one in management, one in aw 
one in primary methods, one in black- 
board drawing; an enthusiasm and in- 
sistent interest throughout the full term; 
a public reception at close in the great 
Assembly Auditorium; the award of the 
‘*First Year Certificates" to the fifty 
completing the year's course under re- 
quired conditions; an official course of 
two years, with appointed texts; thor- 
ough class-room methods and standards, 
—such is a very brief summary of Wi- 
nona’s first step into the wide and needy 
field of Sunday-school teacher-training. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 








Out of Sorts 
Pleasant Way to Drive away the Biues 


A food that will bring back ‘health and rosy 
cheeks to the sick, as well’as please the palate 
of the healthy, is a pretty good food to know 
about. A lady in Minneapolis says: ‘‘ Il am 
such an enthusiast upon the subject of Grape- 
Nuts that I want to state a few instances of its 
value that have come under my personal 
experience. 

“I was taken it with a serious stomach 
trouble, so ill that the slightest movement 


my stomach, or retain even medicine or water. 
I had been two days without nourishment when 





study. Substantial religious instruction, 
especially along the practical lines of the 
Sunday-school, was dominant. A marked 
change has come to many of these sum- 
mer gatherings. 


To some a thin veneer | 


my husband suggested trying Grape-Nuts. 


‘* The nurse prepared some with warm water, | 
sugar and cream, and I took it hesitatingly at | 


first until I found it caused me no pain, and 


of lightest summer ‘culture ” is all that | for ten days I took no other nourishment. ‘The 
is left of the deep conviction and sub- | doctor was surprised at my improvement, and 
stantial study of the earlier Chautauqua | did not resent my attributing the speedy cure 


life. In a few the destructive critic is 
entrenching himself under guise of popu- 


lar ‘‘ science” and ‘‘ modern theology,” | 


and is laughing in his sleeve at the old- 
time Chautauqua notions of orthodoxy. 


Great Things in Teacher -Training 
Besides, there is another condition of 
Sunday-school need that justifies such a 
signal advance as Winona proposes in 
Those 


| who were at the recent great Interna- 


| tional Couvention at Denver noted two | 


| things especially: First, that, all asser- 


Bend, McDonald of Cincinnati, Hanna | 


of Indianapolis, Kane of Chicago, and a 
score of other devout Western men of 
affairs, who are putting thought and 
money behind the fixed purpose to 


tions to the contrary, the uniform Inter- 
national Lesson system was never more 
deeply rooted in the hearts of the com- 
mon people of America than to-day. 


| After all the fine things spoken and 


written against it, one sweep of its 


| mighty hand brushed them away, and 


make it a great religious and educa- | 


tional resort. 

This much for the place. So far the 
chief annual events have been the secu- 
lar ‘‘Summer School” and Chapman 
‘* Bible Conference,” 


| other 


| time had come to ‘‘ grade the teacher,” | 
into which Dr. | 


one great voice of unanimity decreed | 
The 


the continuance of the system. 
notable fact in the convention 
was the firm conviction, expressed in 
many ways by many leaders, that the 


and that the trained Sunday-school 


Chapman has put his whole heart and | teacher alone was the key to the per- 
The ‘‘ Conference” includes the | plexing problems of the modern Sunday- 


baa 

closing days of August, usually the last 
ten of the Assembly season. It is unique 
in its Jersonne/ and methods. Fifteen 


| school. 


The Sunday-school teachers 
themselves are beginning to realize this. 
A half-score American churches are pre- 


| to the virtues of Grape-Nuts. He said he had 


| a case on record of a teething baby who grew 
rosy and fat on the same diet. 

‘‘Grape-Nuts are so dainty and delicious 
| that it appeals to the whole household, and 
when either husband or I feel generally ‘ out of 
sorts’ we try confining ourselves exclusively to 
the food for a day or two with the happiest 
| results. 

‘*For a year I have had for a neighbor a 
delicate girl—an epileptic; when I first knew 
her she was a mere shadow weighing 70 Ilbs., 
and subject to fearful attacks, having as many 
as 12 and 16 convulsions in a day. At such 
times she took no nourishment whatever. She 


| 


had never tried Grape-Nuts, and as any food 


seemed to increase her trouble at such times, it 
was with difficulty I persuaded her to try it. 
But I told her of my experience, and induced 
her to try a few spoonfuls. 

‘The taste delighted her, and ever since she 
has made it her chief article of diet. The re- 
sult has been wonderful ; her improvement is the 
subject of remark with all who know her. The 
attacks are less frequent and violent, and she has 
gained 20 lbs. since last November, and her 
family attribute her improvement solely to 
Grape-Nuts."" Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Two hundred Sunday-school work- | 
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The Beautiful and Celebrated 
Merrimack Valley 


Now that the pleasantest portion of the sum- 
mer season has set in, it behooves the numer- 
ous vacationists who are anticipating a rest 
to seek for some spot where their ideals and 
wishes can be consummated, The seeker 
will not have a very lengthy search ; for the 
beautiful scenery and numerous resting-places 
in old New England are diversified enough 
to suit the most versatile taste. 

Simply as an example of the beauties of 
this portion of the country, take the ‘* Mer- 
rimack Valley,’’ so called on account of the 
river of the same name which flows through- 
out its entire length. Commencing at Low- 
ell, one of the greatest industrial cities in 
Massachusetts, this beautiful river begins its 
course, running close by the neighboring 
city of Lawrence. True, the waters of the 
river are not as clear nor the valley quite as 
green at these points, but going north from 
Lowell is North Chelmsford, a part of 
Chelmsford, an ideal New England farming 
town, a delightful place for a few weeks’ 
sojourn. Farther north is Tyngsboro, an- 
other farming village, whose northern boun- 
dary serves as a dividing line between Mas- 
sachusetts and Vermont, and through whose 
center the Merrimack, in her most pictu- 
resque vista, quietly flows, surrounded by 
forests of large elms and maples, 

Crossing the line into New Hampshire, the 
first stopping-place is Nashua, one of the 
most important business centers, and also 
one of the most beautiful cities, in the state. 

Here the railroad follows close by the river, 
whose shores are covered with a growth of 
beautiful trees and foliage, and the dense 
forests and smooth waters of the river seem 
very interesting to the enthusiastic camper 
or canoeist. Passing along the length of the 
river, one now enters upon the grandest 
portion of the valiey, farm-houses here and 
there appearing in the background, a ver- 
dant meadow close by, a dense forest or 
laughing brook emptying into the main 
stream, or a roaring waterfall disturbing the 





caused me pain, and could take nothing into | 


silence of the peaceful river. 

At length we enter Manchester, which, 
like Lowell, is a great mill city, but its large 
| area and fascinating environments have made 
| it an ideal place to spend a vacation, A 
few miles east of Manchester is Lake Mas- 
| sabesic, a beautiful body of water about 
thirty miles around, a favorite spot for camp- 
ers and fishermen; here are caught large 
strings’of perch, bass, pickerel, etc, 

Leaving Menchester, N. H., and proceed- 
ing north, is Hooksett, an ideal valley town, 
where the river and the surrounding moun- 

tain peaks present an ideal picture, a series 
| of falls, with rocky and rugged beauty the 
| entire distance to Concord, N. H., the capi- 
| tal of the Old Granite state, and one of the 
| finest in all New England; a grand spot for 
vacationists and residents alike, 
Going northwest from Concord, N. H., are 
Enfield, Franklin, Danbury, Grafton, and 
| Canaan. Canaan has within its borders 
Mascoma Lake, from which flows the Mas- 
Enfield is the site of the famous 
| Shaker Settlement. In fact, the whole section 


| coma River. 


| as far as White River Junction, Vt., where 
| the Connecticut comes rolling down, is re- 
| splendent with beauty; and this is not the 
lend of this delightful valley, for it extends 
| north from Concord as far as Lake Winnepe- 
| saukee, to the foot of the hills of the White 
Mountains, 
| In order to get an accurate idea of this 
celebrated territory, send two cents in stamps 
| to the General Passenger Department, Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, Boston, for their de- 
scriptive book entitled ‘‘ Merrimack Valley.” 












































































































The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils, Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 
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THE 


Flexible Roofing 


M F Roofing Tin not only has a 


seman te 


tin and new lead, but it is the most flexible a 
worked of all roofing tin. This 
Tin its perfect fitting arou 
or ney—no waste of 


MF 


y of M F Roofing 
angles of roof, corner 


Roofing Tin 


is so carefully made, by hand labor, and so 


cautions taken to send out only 


perfect plates, it invariably makesa 
roof that will last_half a century 
ormore. This 


trademark 
stamped onevVery sheet. 
Ask your roofer for 
M F Roofing Tin, or 


A {> C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 


Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 


for illustrated book on roofing, 
American Tin Plate Company, New York. Z)))) 
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Grasp the Opportunity 


Bow almost out of your reach, and get a 
good education. The ” 


Free Scholarships 


which, through the sy | of the foun- 
ders, we have been able to offer, are almost 
exhausted, and, on the thirtieth of Septem- 
ber, the offer will be 


Withdrawn. 


Successful applicants have no expense ex- 
tfor postage and text-books. 
urses in Mechanical, Electrical, Station- 
ary, Locomotive, Marine and Textile 


ENGINEERING 


Heating, Ventilation, and Plumbing. In- 
struction in Mechanical Drawing 
with each course. 


I Examination credits accepted toward 
Degree in Resident Technical School. 


Handbook, describing courses, meth- 
and r r terms, sent upon request. 


American School of Correspondence, 


TELEGRAPRHY sess es 


quickly. Positions secured. Catalog free. Eastern 
Telegraph School, Box 56, Leb » Pa. 
Miss Gibson’s Family & Day School ,{ff, 


2 (former! ) DeLancey PL, Phila., Pa. 3xst yr. 
all term begins Sept 26,1 if College Peepacntocy. 





























Send for catalog to Mystic Valley Institute, Mys- 
tic, Conn. 35th year. Chartered. Both sexes. Home. 





“WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALB, 
CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the 
amount loaned thereon, netting the investor 6 per 
cent interest. Each of the securities has n 
sonally examined by one of our salaried examiners. 
Write for our latest offering. 


Winne & Winne, Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
Mention this paper. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Bos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








The Landlady’s Son 
Set Right by a Boarder 

Most people are creatures of habit. The 
pergog who thinks he cannot get along without 
his ndrning drink of coffee is pretty hard to 
convince, unless he is treated like Mrs. Clara 
Hoffman of Portland, Ore., treated her land- 
lady's son, She says: ‘‘ Having suffered with 
stomach trouble for several years I determined 
to discontinue the use of coffee and try Postum 
Food Coffee. 

“I carefully followed directions for making, 
and the result was a beverage very pleasing to 
the taste. I induced my husband to give ita 
trial, and soon noticed the improvement. 

‘He complained of ‘heart trouble,’ but as 
he drank coffee I felt sure that this was the 
cause. It proved to be so, for after having used 
Postum for a short time his ‘heart trouble’ 
completely disappeared. 


** Last year we went east, and while there 
' 


boarded with a private family. Our landlady 
complained of sleeplessness and her son of ob- 
stinate stomach trouble. It was a plain case of 
coffee poisoning in both. Knowing what Pos- 
tum had done for me I advised a trial, but the 
son declared he wanted none of that ‘weak, 
watery stuff.’ Well, I had been making Pos- 
tum Coffee for myself and husband, and next 
morning I offered him a cup, dnd he drank it 
not knowing what it was. ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘you 
seem to like Postum, after all." ‘What!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ that was not Postum ! why, that tasted 
fine. Mother, if you learn to make it like this I 
will always drink it. The next morning she 
watched me, and I explained the importance of 
allowing it to boil long enough. After that we 
all drank it regularly, and our landlady and her 
son soon began to get well. They continued 
its use after we returned home, and recently 
wrote me that they are improving daily."’ 


STRENCTH 


Twenty-five years ago in acquainting jewelers with the 
strength ofthe Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases, 
an enterprising salesman used the method hereshown. 

Jas. Boss Cases are still the strongest cases made. As 
good as solid gold in appearance, Better than gold in 
wearing quality. Less than solid gold in cost. Ina 


JAS. BOSS 


“co” Watch Case 


there is a layer of very 
inside and outside layer of solid gold reducing the cost 
of the case, and adding greatly to its strength. 
BOSS Cases are guaranteed to wear for 25 years; are 
ized as the standard, and sold as such by all 
jewelers. Write us for a booklet, 


hard composition between an 




















Quarter. 





dent to suit local needs. 


Reviews Are 
Made Interesting 


to any school by the use of Mr. John B. Smith’s 
popular Review Exercises. 
regularly. Another will be published for use on 
September 28, covering the lessons of the Third 
It will be timed to suit the session of 
any school, and may be varied by the superinten- 
The cost places the ser- 
vice within the reach of all schools,—$1.00 per 
hundred. Advance orders should be sent now. 

The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Thousands are sold 




















The Four-Track News 





B. & B. - 


school dresses 
wanted soon 


A special it will pay to get samples of at 
once. 

36-inch strictly all-wool, nice, splendidly 
woven pin check Mixtures. 

35¢. 
—Green and Brown Mix, Brown and Black 
Mix, Green and Grey Mix, and a Tan Mix. 

Have the appearance of goods costing twice 
the money—-sterling worth in every thread— 
and for girls’ school wear, they’re money’s 
worth such as never known equaled. 

If a dressy Foulard Silk Gown for Fall 
evening wear is of interest, you’ve great 
chance now—selling out 50 to 75c. Foulards, 
choice things, 35c. 

75c. to $1.00 Foulards, 50c. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 

















Libbys 
Bre akfusts 


Of broiled ham, creamed dried beef, 
breakfast bacon, or any of the many sub- 
stantial dainties in ready-to-serve, key- 
opening cans, simplify life and make it 
worth living. 


Libby’s Atlas of the World, $2 
size 8x11 inches—practical for the home 


sent anywhere for § t t sta’ “How 
to Make Good Things to Bat,” free. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 














An Illustrated Magazine of Travel. 50 cents a year; § cents a copy. 
Address George H. Daniels, G. P. A., New York Central, New York 


Vestine 











